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Thomas Jefferson and the Question of 


Presidential Tenure 


MH 
D. D. McBrien 


refused to grant more than eight years in office to any 
president. Not until the 1940 election was this prece- 
dent broken. This reluctance to continue presidents in office 
for a longer period than eight years has generally been held 
to have begun with the voluntary retirement of President 
Washington at the end of his second term. As a matter of 
fact, opposition to a lengthier tenure began much earlier. 
Thomas Jefferson, than whom America has never known a 
greater democrat, the man in whose principles so many 
platforms of the present Democrat Party have “re-afirmed 
faith,” stated in his Autobiography that, at the writing of 
the Constitution, his wish was “that the President should be 
elected for seven years, and be ineligible afterwards. This 
term I thought sufficient to enable him, with the concurrence 
of the legislature, to carry through and establish any system 
of improvement he should propose for the general good. But 
the practice adopted, I think, is better, allowing his con- 
tinuance for eight years, with a liability to be dropped at 
half way of the term, making that a period of probation.”? 
At the time the Constitution was framed by the Con- 
vention, Jefferson was in Paris. His friend, James Madison, 
sent him a copy. His reaction to it was generally favorable, 
but there were two features to which he expressed decided 


| Nor one hundred and fifty years the American people 


1. This paper is based entirely upon Jefferson’s own works, The Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1905), issued in 20 volumes. This reference is to Vol. 1, 
119, Autobiography, started January 6, 1821. Hereafter only the par- 
ticular volume and page will be cited. 
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opposition. In letters to John Adams,? James Madison,’ A. 
Donald,* General Washington,5 and William Carmichael,® 
he expressed great concern over the omission of a bill of rights 
and over the failure to set a definite limit on tenure in the 
presidency. His letter to Washington is typical. “There 
are two things [in the new Constitution] which I dislike 
strongly,” he said. ‘‘1. The want of a declaration of rights. 
—2. The perpetual re-eligibility of the President.” The 
reasons for his objections to the latter feature were grounded 
in the fears entertained by many democrats of his day. The 
possibility of the degeneracy of the republic into monarchy 
was their bete noir just as the fear of dictatorship haunts 
democrats of today, and so Jefferson continued his objection 
to perpetual presidential re-eligibility, saying, ‘“This, I fear, 
will make that an office for life, first, and then hereditary. I 
was much an enemy to monarchies before I came to Europe. 
I am ten thousand times more so, since I have seen what they 
are. There is scarcely an evil known in these countries, which 
may not be traced to their king, as its source, nor a good, 
which is not derived from the small fibres of republicanism 
existing among them. I can further say, with safety, there is 
not a crowned head in Europe, whose talents or merits would 
entitle him to be elected a vestry-man by the people of any 
parish in America. However, I shall hope, that before there 
is danger of this change taking place in the office of President, 
the good sense and free spirit of our countrymen will make 
the changes necessary to prevent it.” Under this hope, he 
said, he looked forward to the ratification of the Constitution 
as a necessary step. 

Letter to John Adams, Paris, November 13, 1787, volume vi, p. 370. 
Letter to James Madison, Paris, December 20, 1787, vol. v1, p. 389. 
Letter to A. Donald, Paris, February 7, 1788, vol. v1, p. 426. 


Letter to General Washington, Paris, May 2, 1788, vol. v1, p. 454. 
Letter to William Carmichael, Paris, December 11, 1787, vol. vi, p. 380. 
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What were the changes which he regarded as “necessary” 
to make sure the safety of American democracy? To Colonel 
Carrington he wrote on May 27, 1788; “There are two amend- 
ments only [to the Constitution] which I am anxious for: 
1. A bill of rights. . . . The 2d amendment which appears to 
me essential is the restoring the principle of necessary ro- 
tation, particularly to the Senate and Presidency; but most 
of all to the last. Re-eligibility makes him an officer for life, 
and the disasters inseparable from an elective monarchy, 
render it preferable if we cannot tread back that step, that 
we should go forward and take refuge in an hereditary one. 
Of the correction of this article, however, I entertain no 
present hope. . . . And if it does not take place erelong, it 
assuredly never will.”* Then he gave expression to the in- 
herent danger of a policy of not requiring frequent rotation 
in office: ‘““The natural process of things is for liberty to yield 
and government to gain ground.” ‘This was perhaps but his 
way of saying that a lengthened tenure would lead toward 
monarchy, or dictatorship. It is significant that he ranked 
this principle of necessary rotation in the presidential office 
alongside a bill of rights as essential to the security of our 
democracy.® 

The question naturally arises as to why he entertained 
“no present hope” for the correction of that article of the 
constitution which set no limit on the re-eligibility of the 
president. To William Carmichael he wrote on August 12, 
1788: ‘Another defect [in the Constitution], the perpetual re- 
eligibility of the same President, will probably not be cured 
during the life of General Washington. His merit has blinded 
our countrymen to the danger of making so important an 
officer re-eligible. I presume there will not be a vote against 


os 


7- Letter to Colonel Carrington, Paris, May 27, 1788, vol. vil, p. 37. 
8. Loc. cit. 
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him in the United States.”® To Colonel Carrington he wrote: 
“As yet our spirits are free. Our jealousy is only put to sleep 
by the unlimited confidence we all repose in the person to 
whom we all look as our President.”!® He also made it clear 
in a letter to Colonel Humphreys, written on March 18, 17869, 
that he did not want the correction made until after Washing- 
ton, whose talents and whose weight of character he con- 
sidered as peculiarly necessary to get the government under 
way, had so completed his task that it “may afterwards be 
carried on by subordinate characters.” ‘After him,” he 
wrote Colonel Carrington, “inferior characters may perhaps 
succeed, and awake us to the danger which his merit has led 
us into.””!? 

This danger was that of monarchy, or dictatorship, to- 
gether with the evils attendant thereupon. Thomas Jefferson 
saw that there is no argument possible for a third term that 
could not be used with equal effectiveness for a fourth term, 
or a fifth, or a sixth. Of John Adams he asked, “How do you 
like our new Constitution?” Then he answered the question 
for himself: “Their President seems a bad edition of a Polish 
King. He may be elected from four years to four years, for 
life. Reason and experience prove to us, that a chief magis- 
trate, so continuable, is an office for life.”4* To James 
Madison he made the statement, “Reason and experience tell 
us that the first magistrate will always be re-elected if he 
may be re-elected.’”4* And to John Adams: ‘When one or 
two generations have proved that this is an office for life, it 
becomes on every occasion, worthy of intrigue, of bribery, of 
force, and even of foreign interference.—Once in office and 


g. Letter to William Carmichael, Paris, August 12, 1788, vol. VII, p. 125. 
10. Letter to Colonel Carrington, Paris, May 27, 1788, vol. vil, p. 37. 

11. Letter to Colonel Humphreys, Paris, March 18, 1789, vol. vil, p. 324. 
12. Letter to Colonel Carrington, May 27, 1788, vol. vil, p. 37. 

1g. Letter to John Adams, Paris, November 13, 1787, vol. vi, p. $70. 

14. Letter to James Madison, Paris, December 20, 1787, vol. vi, p. 389. 
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possessing the military force of the Union, without the aid 
or check of a council, he would not easily be dethroned, even 
if the people could be induced to withdraw their votes from 
him.”!> Again to James Madison: “If once elected, and at a 
second or third election outvoted by one or two votes, he will 
pretend false votes, foul play, hold possession of the reigns of 
government, be supported by the states voting for him—and 
they will be aided by one nation in Europe, while the 
majority are aided by another. The election of a President 
of America, some years hence, will be much more interesting 
to certain nations of Europe, than ever the election of a 
King of Poland was. Reflect on all the incidents in history— 
of elective monarchies, and say if they do not give foundations 
for my fears; the Roman Emperors; the Popes, while they 
were of any importance, the German Emperors till they be- 
came hereditary in practice, the Kings of Poland, the Deys of 
the Ottoman dependencies. It may be said that if elections 
are to be attended with these disorders the less frequently 
they are repeated the better. But experience says, that to 
free them from disorder, they must be rendered less interest- 
ing by a necessity of change. The power of removing every 
fourth year by a vote of the people, is a power they will not 
exercise, and if they were disposed to exercise it, they would 
not be permitted. The King of Poland is removable every 
day by the Diet. But they never remove him.’’!* On February 
7, 1788, he wrote to Mr. A. Donald, “the perpetual re-eligi- 
bility of the President—will be productive of cruel distress to 
our country.”"?7 

There can be no doubt that the nation’s first great demo- 
crat believed in the principle of rotation in office, that this 
rotation should be compulsory by constitutional provision, 
15. Ibid., vol. v1, p. 370. 


16. Letter to James Madison, Paris, November 18, 1788, vol. vil, p. 184. 
17. Letter to A. Donald, Paris, February 7, 1788, vol. v1, p. 426. 
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and that continuance in the presidential office should be 
limited to two terms totaling not to exceed eight years. Nor 
was it merely the matter of adherence to a tradition in which 
he believed. With him it was a vital principle. “If some 
period be not fixed, either by the Constitution or by practice, 
to the services of the First Magistrate, his office, though 
nominally elective, will, in fact, be for life,” he wrote to Isaac 
Weaver, Jr., on June 7, 1807, at a time when he himself was 
being urged to run for a third term, and stated also that such 
“changes are necessary—for the security of republican govern- 
ment.’’18 

In these days when the problems of war and defense are 
so much under consideration we hear frequently that con- 
scription is the democratic way. In his radio acceptance of 
his third nomination, Franklin Roosevelt gave emphasis to 
the idea that a democracy expects conscripts to heed the call 
of their country. Thus on the basis that he was drafted for 
the nomination of his party he justified himself, in part, in 
being a candidate for a third term. Taking at face value the 
statement that he was drafted, how did his acceptance of a 
third term harmonize with the views of Jefferson, the founder 
of his party? Jefferson was himself the object of a “draft 
Jefferson”” movement during his second term. Individuals, 
party gatherings, and state legislatures alike urged him to 
accept a third term. Since the party nominating convention 
was as yet unknown it was then the practice for party candi- 
dates to be chosen by congressional caucus or by nomination 
by means of a resolution passed by some state legislature. 
Such resolutions in his favor were actually passed by the legis- 
latures of Vermont, Georgia, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New Jersey. In other words, 
Jefferson was not urged to run for a third term merely. 


18. Letter to Isaac Weaver, Jr., Washington, June 7, 1807, vol. XI, p. 291. 
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Virtually he was nominated seven times, drafted, if modern 
terminology be employed. He did not seem to think the 
democratic way required that he consent to being conscripted 
into a third term. On the contrary, he held that if he accepted 
he would be guilty of endangering the life of democracy and 
the existence of republican government in this country. All 
proposals that he stand for a third term were firmly rejected, 
whether made by individuals, groups, or states. 

His replies to the resolutions of the seven state legislatures 
are of particular significance. This is because those reso- 
lutions were virtual nominations, and hence his replies 
constituted seven definite refusals to submit to being drafted 
as a third term candidate. His answer to the resolution of 
the legislature of Vermont, written on December 10, 1807, is 
typical. He wrote: 


I received in due season the address of the legislature of Vermont, 
bearing date the fifth of November, 1806, in which, with their approba- 
tion of the general course of my administration, they were so good 
as to express their desire that I would consent to be proposed 
again, to the Public voice, on the expiration of my _ present 
term of office. Entertaining, as I do, for the legislature of Ver- 
mont those sentiments of high respect which would have prompted an 
immediate answer, I was certain, nevertheless, they would approve a 
delay which had for its object to avoid a premature agitation of the 
public mind, on a subject so interesting as the election of a chief 
magistrate. 

That I should lay down my charge at a proper period, is as much a 
duty as to have borne it faithfully. If some termination to the services 
of the chief magistrate be not fixed by the Constitution, or supplied by 
practice, his office, nominally for years will, in fact, become for life,—. 
Believing that a representative government, responsible at short periods 
of election, is that which produces the greatest sum of happiness to man- 
kind, I feel it a duty to do no act which shall essentially impair that 
principle; and I should unwillingly be the person who, disregarding the 
sound precedent set by an illustrious predecessor, should furnish the 
first example of prolongation beyond the second term of office.19 


19. Address to the legislature of Vermont and other states, vol. xvi, p. 293 ff.; 
Address to the legislature of New Jersey, vol. xvi, p. 296; Letter to New 
Hampshire legislature, August 2, 1808, vol. xv1, p. 308. 
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Thus he sought to kill the “draft Jefferson” movement. 
But it would not down. Shortly after the sending of his re- 
fusal of acceptance of the nominations made by these seven 
legislatures, he received an address from the legislature of 
North Carolina which urged him to run again. To this 
eighth nomination he gave, on January 10, 1808, the same 
answer that he had made to the other seven.?° 

The statement in his letter to the legislatures that he 
would not take a third term because he felt it his duty to do 
nothing that would “essentially impair” a “principle” shows 
that Jefferson did not regard the two term limitation on 
presidential tenure as mere tradition. With him it was a 
matter of democratic principle, the maintenance of which 
he regarded, so he wrote Isaac Weaver, Jr., on June 7, 1807, 
as ‘‘necessary—for the security of republican government.’ 
That it was a matter of principle with him and not mere 
usage, cutom, or tradition is seen also from an examination 
of other of his writings. To the Society of Baptists of the 
Appomatox Association, he wrote on December 21, 1807: 
“Believing that a definite period of retiring from this station 
will tend materially to secure our elective form of govern- 
ment;—I have felt it a duty to withdraw at the close of my 
present term of office; and to strengthen by practice a princi- 
ple which I deem salutary.’*? In January, 1805, he wrote 
John Taylor, Esq., that the only circumstance which could 
secure his acquiescence in another election would be “such 
a division about a successor, as might bring in a monarchist. 
But,” he added, “that circumstance is impossible.” In the 
same letter, he said: ‘The service for eight years, with a power 
to remove at the end of the first four, comes nearly to my 
20. Letter to the General Assembly of North Carolina, January 10, 1808, vol. 

XVI, p. 299. 

21. Letter to Isaac Weaver, Jr., Washington, June 7, 1807, vol. x1, p. 291. 


22. Letter to Messrs. Watkins and Todd for the Appomatox Baptist Assn., 
December 21, 1807, vol. xvi, p. 298. 
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principle—and it is in adherence to that, that I determine to 
withdraw at the end of my second term.—General Washing- 
ton set the example of voluntary retirement after eight years. 
I shall follow it. And a few more precedents will oppose the 
obstacle of habit to anyone after a while who shall endeavor 
to extend his term.—I believe I am doing right therefore in 
pursuing my principle.’’** It is to be noted here that although 
he stated he was following Washington’s example, he made 
it clear that he was doing so not because it was an example 
merely but because it was an example set in the pursuance of 
a principle, and that he retired because he adhered to that 
principle. 

Moreover, he felt it his duty to adhere to that principle. 
To his excellency, Governor James Sullivan, he wrote on 
March 3g, 1808: “I derive great personal consolation from the 
assurances in your friendly letter, that the electors of Massa- 
chusetts would still have viewed me with favor as a candidate 
for a third presidential term. But the duty of retirement is 
so strongly impressed on my mind that it is impossible for 
me to think of that.’** When a state gathering of his party 
in Connecticut urged him to take a third term, he replied, 
“Having myself highly approved the example of an illustrious 
predecessor, in voluntarily retiring from a trust, which, if 
too long continued in the same hands, might become a 
subject of reasonable uneasiness and apprehension, I could 
not mistake my own duty when placed in a similar situ- 
ation.’’*> As in his letter to Isaac Weaver, Jr., so in many 
another letter and address he stated: ‘“That I should lay down 
23. Letter to John Taylor, Esq., Washington, January 6, 1805, vol. x1, pp. 
24. ce to James Sullivan, Washington, March 3, 1808, vol. x11, pp. 2-3. 


25. Letter to Taber Fitch, Chmn. of Connecticut Republicans, vol. xvi, p. 
321 ff. 
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my charge at a proper season, is as much a duty as to have 
borne it faithfully.”?¢ 
After his retirement from the presidency, Jefferson con- 
tinued to hold the same views. On September 20, 1813, he 
wrote from his home at Monticello: “I am for responsibilities 
at short periods, seeing neither reason nor safety in making 
public functionaries independent of the nation for life, or 
even for long terms of years. On this principle I prefer the 
Presidential term of four years to that of seven years, which I 
myself had at first suggested, annexing to it, however, in- 
eligibility forever after; and I wish it were now annexed to 
the second quadrennial election of President.”27_ Apparently 
Jefferson did not feel that by their voluntary refusal of a 
third term either he or Washington were merely establishing 
a tradition. He saw far greater significance in it than that. 
To his mind they were establishing as a basic principle of 
American democracy a two-term tenure for the president, 
establishing it so firmly that perhaps a written amendment 
embodying it in the Constitution would not be necessary. 
To this end he wrote in his Autobiography: “The example 
of four presidents voluntarily retiring at the end of their 
eighth year, and the progress of public opinion, that the 
principle is salutary, have given it in practice the force of 
precedent and usage; insomuch, that should a President con- 
sent to be a candidate for a third election, I trust he would 
be rejected, on this demonstration of ambitious views.’’** 
26. Letter to Isaac Weaver, Jr., Washington, June 7, 1807, vol. xI, p. 220; 
Letter to Baltimore Baptist Assn., October 17, 1808; Letter to Six Baptist 
Assns. at Chesterfield, Virginia, November 21, 1808; Letter to the Citizens 
of Philadelphia, February 3, 1809; Letter to the Citizens of Wilmington, 
February 16, 1809; Letter to the Citizens of Washington, March 4, 1809. 
See vol. XvI, pp. 317-347 


27. Letter to James Martin, Monticello, September 20, 1813, vol. xi, p. 381. 
28. Autobiography, started January 6, 1821, vol. 1, p. 119 ff. 
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The Recognition of El Salvador in 1934 
An Alteration in the Foreign Policy 
of the United States 


MH 


E. O. GUERRANT 


ROM the days of Simén Bolivar in the early decades of 
fie: nineteenth century, revolution, as a method of 

governmental change in Latin America, has been al- 
together too common. Without making any attempt in this 
study to analyze the reasons for the political volatility of Latin 
Americans, it is sufficient to state that many governments have 
been unstable and such conditions have caused definite 
repercussions in the United States. While the Monroe 
Doctrine applies to all of Latin America, Central America, 
chiefly because of its geographical proximity to the United 
States, has been placed at various times in a different category 
from the rest of the Hemisphere. It is apparent that violent 
governmental changes in the five nations of Central America 
might be of greater concern to the United States than similar 
disturbances in South America. This has been especially 
true since the construction of the Panama canal. 

During the early years of this present century, many 
violent and bloody revolutions blotted the history of the 
various Central American nations. As these were a direct 
threat to American interests in the area, as well as to the 
Canal zone, a conference was suggested. This idea resulted 
in a Central American peace conference held in Washington 
in 1907 among the governments of Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and El Salvador. Of the numerous 
agreements concluded, the most important was Article I, con- 
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cerning recognition. To forestall revolution, the five govern- 
ments agreed that the 

. . . . High Contracting Parties shall not recognize any other Govern- 
ment which may come into power in any of the five Republics as a 
consequence of a coup d’etat or of a revolution against the recognized 
Government, so long as the freely elected representatives of the country 
thereof, have not constitutionally recognized the country.1 

The purpose of this all-important clause is fairly obvious. 
Without armed intervention it might be impossible for one 
nation to prevent revolution in another. However, if the 
revolutionary group were not accorded general recognition 
as the de jure government, their efforts would probably be to 
no avail.? Because of the very smallness of the Central Ameri- 
can nations, they have been dependent on other nations both 
politically and economically; recognition, consequently, 
especially by the United States, has been of paramount 
importance. 

In 1923, the same five nations met in Washington in an- 
other conference on Central American affairs. An agree- 
ment concerning recognition, similar to that concluded in 
1907, was adopted. Article II of the convention was in part 
as follows: 


Desiring to make secure in the Republics of Central America the 
benefits which are derived from the maintenance of free institutions and 
to contribute at the same time toward strengthening their stability . . . 
they declare that every act, disposition or measure which alters the consti- 
tutional organization in any of them is deemed a menace to the peace 
of said Republics, whether it proceed from any public power or from 
the private citizens. 

Consequently, the Governments of the Contracting Powers will not 
recognize any other Government which may come into power in any 


1. William M. Malloy (compiler) , Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, 
Protocols and Agreements Between the United States of America and 
Other Powers 1776-1909, vol. i, p. 2398. 

2. Ina nation as large as Russia a government such as that established might 
and did survive without widespread recognition. The United States did 
not recognize the U.S.S.R. for sixteen years after the November, 1917, 
revolution. However, the situation is entirely different in the case of a 
small, dependent nation. 
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of the five Republics through a coup d’etat or a revolution against the 
recognized Government so long as the freely elected representatives of 
the people have not constitutionally recognized the country, and even 
in such a case they obligate themselves not to acknowledge the recog- 
nition if any of the persons elected as President, Vice-President or Chief 


Several months after this Conference of 1923, Secretary 

of State Hughes announced that the United States would in 
its future dealings with those republics follow the principles 
established in the treaty.* This policy of recognition toward 
the Central American republics by the Harding adminis- 
tration was similar to that established by Woodrow Wilson 
for all of Latin America, but it differed markedly from the 
basic United States policy that had existed from 1792 to 
1913. In the words of Secretary of State Stimson in a message 
delivered before the Council of Foreign Relations in 
February, 1931, 
The general policy, as thus observed, was to base the act of recognition 
not upon the question of constitutional legitimacy of the new govern- 
ment but upon its de facto capacity to fulfill its obligations as a member 
of the family of nations. This country recognized the right of other 
nations to regulate their own internal affairs of government, and dis- 
claimed any attempt to base its recognition upon the correctness of 
their constitutional action.5 

However, with the advent of the Wilson administration, 
as Secretary Stimson pointed out, the policy of more than a 
century was radically altered. On March 11, 1913, President 
Woodrow Wilson said that “Cooperation (with our sister 
republics of Central and South America) is possible only 
when supported at every turn by the orderly processes of just 


3. “The Conference on Central American Affairs,” International Conciliation 
(August, 1923), p. 638. 

4. New York Times, February 7, 1931. 

5. Loc. cit. This was hardly true in the case of the non-recognition of the 
U.S.S.R. from 1917 to 1933. 
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government based upon law, not upon arbitrary or irregular 


Secretary Stimson pointed out the failure of the Wilson 
policy of intervention and the resentment which it en- 
gendered. In contrast to the Wilson policy, Henry L. Stim- 
son told the Council of Foreign Relations that the United 
States since that time had followed the policy that had pre- 
vailed for over one hundred years of granting de jure recog- 
nition to de facto governments in most of the world. Specific 
instances of such recognition were to be found in Bolivia, 
Peru, Argentina, Brazil, and Panama. In those nations, 
revolutions had occurred and recognition had been granted.’ 
However, it was stated that because of the peculiar treaty 
relationship existing in the Central American region, the 
frequency of revolutions, and the proximity of the United 
States, a different policy had been pursued there. Recog- 
nition was not granted in that area following revolution, and 
from 1923 to 1931 not one revolutionary movement was 
successful in maintaining itself because of this policy. 

Ten months after this Stimson address was given, in which 
he admitted the policy might eventually have to be altered, 
a revolution occurred in El Salvador, tiniest of the Central 
American nations. The outbreak occurred on the night of 
December 2, 1931, in the capital city, San Salvador. On the 
following day, President Arturo Araujo refused the demands 
of the revolutionists, who controlled the city completely, that 
he resign. On December 4, however, President Araujo fled 
to Guatemala after designating Dr. Max Alano, president of 
congress, as his successor. Despite the wishes of the departing 
president, Dr. Alano did not enjoy the support of the military 


6. New York Times, February 7, 1931. Quotation from Wilson speech found 
in Stimson address. 

7. Loc. cit. 

8. Department of State, Press Releases (December 5, 1931) , 510. 
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directorate which was accorded to General Max Martinez. 
The latter had been vice president and secretary of war in 
President Araujo’s cabinet and was the constitutional suc- 
cessor except in cases of revolution.® 

Even before General Martinez had been installed as the 
new president, however, new troubles occurred in that re- 
public. In January, 1932, a revolt, ostensibly led by Commu- 
nists, disturbed the tranquillity of the nation. Some ob- 
servers believed that the leaders were Communists who had 
entered El Salvador from Mexico several years before. Others 
were of the opinion that the outbreak was caused by local 
bandits or caudillos. On January 25, 1932, the number of 
those killed in El Salvador was estimated at six hundred. As 
this was a direct threat to the lives and property of American 
citizens, the United States government ordered the Special 
Service Squadron at Panama to proceed to El Salvador. The 
U.S.S. Rochester and the destroyers Phillip and Wickes 
arrived in Salvadorean waters the latter part of January.” 
By January 24, no orders had been given for the marines to 
land, and the El Salvadorean government expressed the 
opinion that it could repel the Communists without the aid 
of American marines.!” 

By the last of January, the Communists had been routed, 
and the Navy Department in Washington ordered Rear 
Admiral Arthur S. Smith to withdraw his ships at his dis- 
cretion.!® The quick suppression of the rebels by the Martinez 
government gave rise to their hopes that recognition might 
soon follow. At that date, only Mexico had recognized El 
g. New York Times, December 5, 1931. 

10. Ibid., January 26, 1932. 

11. Department of State, Press Releases (January 30, 1932), p. 92. 

12. New York Times, January 28, 1932. The Communists had not been 
suppressed during the administration of President Araujo, and as the 

Martinez government had not been recognized the Communists (or 


bandits) felt strong enough to make an assault on the government. 
13. New York Times, January 30, 1932. 
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Salvador, but General Martinez had created a favorable im- 
pression by his handling of the uprising. Various inter- 
national lawyers of Central America were retained by the 
Martinez government for the purpose of gaining recognition. 
The most prominent of these was Luis Anderson of San Jose, 
Costa Rica. He argued at length the absolute legality of the 
Martinez government and advocated recognition by the other 
four Central American nations. He criticized the Wilson 
doctrine of recognition in the following words: “With refer- 
ence to the United States, it seems to me that the intention, 
initiated during the administration of Woodrow Wilson, to 
make the United States arbiters or judges of the legality of 
constituted governments, has no judicial authority what- 
ever."* 

Despite the opinions of Senor Luis Anderson and others, 
neither the United States nor the Central American govern- 
ments altered their policies in the early months of 1932. In 
fact, the United States went to the length of making repre- 
sentations to the British government against their possible 
recognition. In a message to the Baltimore Sun from the 
State Department, it was stated that 
Recognition of the new government by either Great Britain or France 

. would be the most serious blow ever dealt the Central American 
treaties of 1923. . . . The treaties form one of the cardinal points of 
American policy in Latin America, and are regarded as so important 
that in 1927 Frank B. Kellogg, the Secretary of State, sent fifteen war- 


ships and 5,000 marines to Nicaragua in order to prevent a revolutionary 
government from taking office. 


Because of this the American Embassy in London has pointed out 
to the British Foreign Office that the United States has not recognized 


governments in Egypt or in other spheres of British influence which 
the British Government has opposed.16 


14. For years Mexico had followed a policy of recognizing governments that 


had not been recognized by the United States and failing to recognize 
those that had. 


15. New York Times, February 2, 1932. 
16. Ibid., March 12, 1932. 
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Recognition of El Salvador 


On March 12, 1932, the State Department informed Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, the British ambassador in Washington, that 
the United States did not intend to recognize the Martinez 
government, and it was stated that there was no disagreement 
between the British and American governments over this 
point.*? 

This accord did not last the year out, however. In the 
fall of 1932, Great Britain recognized El Salvador, and the 
British policy was defended in the House of Commons by 
Captain Anthony Eden on October 25, 1932. According to 
this government spokesman, the Martinez regime was ac- 
corded recognition “because the present government of El 
Salvador has given evidence of stability and in order that there 
might be more effective representation of British commercial 
and financial interests in that country.”'S While this action 
displeased Secretary Stimson, no action was taken by the 
United States. Because of the stability of the Martinez 
government and because El Salvador had been recognized by 
numerous powers, opposition to the 1923 treaty of non-recog- 
nition increased. On December 23, 1932, Costa Rica 
formally denounced the General Treaty of Peace and Amity, 
and on December 26, El Salvador followed suit.2° In the 
following year, the United States at least considered a re- 
valuation of its policy toward El Salvador. Following an 
investigation of the Martinez government by United States 
diplomatic officials, however, the State Department still re- 
fused recognition.*!_ The position assumed by the United 
States was that while El Salvador had the right of abrogating 


7. Ibid., March 13, 1932. 
18. Ibid., October 26, 1932. 
19. By the middle of the year 1933, twenty-seven nations in Europe and Asia 


and nine in Latin America had given recognition to the Martinez 
government. 


20. J. Fred Rippy, The Caribbean Danger Zone, p. 215. 
21. Charles A. Thomson, “The Caribbean Situation: Nicaragua and Salva- 
dor,” Foreign Policy Reports (August 30, 1933), p- 147- 
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the treaty, this action did not nullify the instrument, and its 

obligations should be fulfilled by those nations which had 

not invalidated it. 

Despite her recognition by thirty-six nations, El Salvador 
was extremely anxious for approval by the United States. In 
September, 1933, El Salvador made a pronouncement in 
favor of an American league of nations. This was interpreted 
in many circles as a bid for recognition by the United States.”? 
In December, 1933, sentiment in E] Salvador tended to blame 
their economic ills on non-recognition by this country. Be- 
cause of this there was some discontent with the Martinez 
regime, but not enough to threaten it seriously.” 

By the latter part of December, 1933, and early in the 
following year there were indications that United States 
recognition was a possibility. An article appeared in the 
New York Times in January, 1934, to the effect that there 
were only two serious questions of disagreement between the 
United States and Latin America. One of these concerned 
recognition of El Salvador; the gist of the article was that this 
would be rectified under the Good Neighbor Policy.™* 
Indications that other Central American nations besides 
Costa Rica looked more favorably on the Martinez govern- 
ment were evident as early as the fall of 1933. In September 
of that year, Guatemala and Honduras began to accept the 
signature of General Martinez’s foreign secretary as valid. 
This was considered a step toward recognition.” 

On January 25, 1934, the governments of Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and Guatemala recognized the Martinez regime.”® 
22. New York Times, September 23, 1933. 

23. Ibid., December 17, 1933. At that time it seemed certain that General 
Martinez would be re-elected in 1934 despite the non-recognition policy 
of the United States. 

24. New York Times, January 26, 1934. The other problem was Haiti. 


25. Ibid., September 29, 1933. 
26. Department of State, Press Releases (January 27, 1934), p. 5!- 
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Recognition of El Salvador 


On January 26, 1934, Franklin D. Roosevelt authorized the 
American charge d'affaires ad interim in El Salvador to extend 
recognition on behalf of this country. 

By this action of the Roosevelt administration, two results 
were achieved. In the first place, the Good Neighbor Policy 
was furthered; in the second, the policy of recognition as 
instituted by President Wilson and followed since that time 
by subsequent administrations was altered. The foreign 
policy of the United States government had reverted to that 
which had been followed from the founding of the nation to 
1913.77 

In conclusion, some appraisal of the basic foreign policy 
of recognition is expedient. From the time of Woodrow 
Wilson, and, later, from the date of the conclusion of the 
Central American treaties of 1923, the accusation had been 
made repeatedly that this policy of non-recognition of revo- 
lutionary regimes was intervention in the sense that failure 
to accord recognition to a new regime usually foredoomed 
it to failure. This was tacit intervention, at least, by the 
United States, a practice that was followed from 1913 to 1934. 
A defense of United States policy was written by a New York 
Times correspondent in Panama in February, 1934. His con- 
tention was that the moving factor in the Central American 
treaties of 1923 had not been the United States, but Costa 
Rica.*8 Consequently, the United States could not be blamed 
for the instruments. It was pointed out, furthermore, that 
any nation could have denounced the treaty; when this was 
done by Costa Rica in 1932, there were no reprisals by the 
United States.2® Also it must be noted that the treaties did 
tend to prevent revolutions in Central America during the 
27. This was brought out in the 1931 address of Secretary Stimson. 


28. New York Times, February 4, 1934. This was based on the fact that the 
head of the Costa Rican delegation drafted the treaty and favored the 


policy. 


29. Loc. cit. 
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period in question. Whether the best government possible 
was maintained in the Central American nations is obviously 
a moot question. However, if nothing else was achieved, 
bloodshed was prevented in many cases. 

As to the alteration in the policy of recognition by the 
United States, it cannot be considered as the abandonment of 
intervention. In the case of El Salvador, the action of the 
Roosevelt administration was a furtherance of the Good 
Neighbor policy as well as sound strategy. However, now 
that the United States is freed of the Wilson doctrine of 
recognition and the 1923 treaties, and has reverted to inter- 
national law, Latin American governments may or may not 
be recognized at the will of the United States. If lack of 
recognition, a passive step, is intervention, surely recognition, 
an active step, must fall in the same category. The truth of 
the matter seems to be that because of the relative weakness 
of the Central American nations, their dependency on the 
United States, and their proximity to this nation, any attitude 
which the United States might assume can be considered 
intervention. Consequently, while the recognition of El 
Salvador was a technical alteration in the foreign policy of the 
United States, it cannot be considered of vital importance. 
Its significance at present lies in the fact that it fits into the 
general pattern of a larger policy, that of the Good Neighbor, 
which has been conciliatory in nature. On the other hand, 
the present policy of recognition allows more room for inter- 
vention than that of the Wilson administration or of the 1923 
Central American treaties which allowed the United States 
only one course of action instead of two or more. 
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Cultural Forces and the Present Crisis 
HH 


GEORGE HARMON KNOLES 


EVOLUTIONARY periods in history usually are ac- 
companied by fundamental alterations in the pre- 
vailing culture patterns; these alterations are associ- 

ated with changed attitudes toward life and are expressed by 
artists, literary men, philosophers, religionists, scientists, and 
historians. Numerous illustrations of this generalization can 
be found in the long history of western civilization. For 
example, the decline of ancient society and the emergence of 
feudalism witnessed the building of a new culture called 
Romanesque. Concomitant with the expansion of trade and 
commerce, the emergence of towns, and the appearance of the 
bourgeoisie after the tenth century, there developed a cultural 
pattern entitled Gothic.2, As Europe’s political and economic 
life continued to grow and expand, new cultural expressions 
appeared collectively called the Renaissance.* The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries developed a characteristic 
intellectual climate, termed the Enlightenment, associated 
with the colonization of non-European lands and the com- 
mercial revolution. At the close of the eighteenth century 
and the opening of the nineteenth century, during the period 
of the French Revolution and after, Romanticism emerged 
as a protest against the Enlightenment or the Age of Reason 
1. See J. W. Thompson and E. N. Johnson, An Introduction to Medieval 
Europe, 300-1500 (New York, 1937), ch. vit. 
2. Ibid., chs. XIX- XxIVv. 


g. See E. P. Cheyney, The Dawn of a New Era, 1250-1453 (New York, and 
London, 1936) . 

4. See John Herman Randall, Jr., The Making of the Modern Mind: a 
Survey of the Intellectual Background of the Present Age (Boston and 
New York, 1940) , pp. 253-386. See also Carl Lotus Becker, The Heavenly 
City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers (New Haven, 1932) . 
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and embodied for a time the dominant cultural forces to in- 
fluence thought and action.® 

The story of how Realism supplanted Romanticism 
during the nineteenth century is a familiar one; Realism with 
its method of cold, calculating, mechanistic analysis entered 
into all phases of thought and expression. The novels of 
Flaubert and Hardy took the place of those by Hugo and 
Scott in public favor. The paintings of Courbet and Renoir 
came to supplant those of Blake and Delacroix. In music, 
composers like Saint-Saéns and Wagner on occasions at- 
tempted to reproduce the sounds of nature instead of ex- 
pressing their passionate feelings for life and its experiences, 
as with Schubert. In the realm of philosophy, Herbert 
Spencer took precedence over Immanuel Kant and _ his 
followers while Walter Rauschenbush expressed religious 
views quite unlike those of John Henry Newman. Ernst 
Haeckel and Thomas Huxley gave a description of nature 
alien to those who with Wordsworth could sing: 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.? 


The last decades of the nineteenth and the first of the 
twentieth century represent a culture-period preéminently 
realistic in mood and tempo. Human reason and effort in 
coéperation with a mechanistic world quickly were bringing 
about an era of peace and prosperity in which man, rapidly 
learning how to live at peace with his fellows, was to enter 
into a new heritage that would outshine any golden age of 
which the race had yet dreamed. 


5. See F. B. Artz, Reaction and Revolution, 1814-1832 (New York and 
London, 1934) . 

6. See R. C. Binkley, Realism and Nationalism, 1852-1871 (New York and 
London, 1935) . 

97. The Tables Turned. 
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Cultural Forces and the Present Crisis 


We are going to climb the slow road (said Woodrow Wilson in 1912) 
until it reaches some upland where the air is fresher, where the whole 
talk of mere politicians is stilled, where men can look in each other's 
faces and see that there is nothing to conceal . . . and whence, look- 
ing back over the road, we shall see at last that we have fulfilled our 
promise to mankind. . . . We think of the future, not the past, as the 
more glorious time in comparison with which the present is nothing.§ 
The twentieth century was to be the century of hope. The 
Progressive Era was a token of the spirit of the early days of 
this century in America. H.G. Wells, during the same years, 
spoke for a whole generation of Englishmen and offered a 
vision of mankind led by calm, competent scientists who could 
guide humanity in its struggle to free itself from ignorance 
and blind passion.® 

All students of history are aware of the shock exerted by 
the 1914-18 war upon the morale of western peoples; so 
impressive was it that the decade of the ‘twenties frequently 
has been termed the period of the disillusionment. The 
Dadaist movement in poetry and painting, and the war novels 
of Remarque and Owen are reminders of the reaction to the 
catastrophe of 1914-18.!° But the issue lay deeper than the 
war; the war merely served as a catalytic agent in bringing to 
the fore many of the inherent contradictions in western 
society. The present world crisis appears to be a revolution- 
ary epoch in the course of human history comparable to other 
periods of acknowledged revolutionary character. Marxists 
for nearly one hundred years have called attention to this, 
and more recently others have informed us that ‘““The wave 


8. Woodrow Wilson, The New Freedom (New York, 1913), pp- 54, 42- 

g. See H. G. Wells, A Modern Utopia (New York, 1905); The Research 
Magnificent (New York, 1915). 

10. See Erich Maria Remarque, All Quiet on the Western Front (Boston, 
1929); The Road Back (Boston, 1931); Walter Owen, The Cross of Carl, 
an allegory; the story of one who went down into the depths and was 
buried; who, doubting much, yet at the last lifted up his eyes unto the 
hills and rose again and was transfigured (Boston, 1931) . 
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of the future is coming and there is no fighting it.”"! Henry 
Adams in America and Oswald Spengler in Germany were 
voices crying in the wilderness prior to the 1914-18 cataclysm, 
warning us, in the case of Adams, that the western world was 
on the threshold of the most revolutionary changes in its 
development, and in the case of Spengler that western civili- 
zation had entered into its stages of decline.!*? Communism in 
Russia, fascism in Italy, and nazism in Germany represent a 
revolt against the political and economic assumptions and 
practices of what, for want of a better term, we call capital- 
ism; at the same time there are to be seen cultural forces of 
a revolutionary nature that have been at work undermining 
and in some cases overthrowing the established patterns and 
attitudes of life which we have associated with capitalist civi- 
lization." 

The purpose of this paper is not to establish definitely the 
connection between the totalitarian challenge to capitalism 
and recent cultural changes, for cultural documents admit 
of such varying reactions and interpretations. Rather, it is 
to suggest that a relationship exists and point out that the 
student of history can find useful data in the cultural history 
of western society which will aid him in his attempt to under- 
stand the history of the recent past and the events of the 
present. In keeping with this purpose it would be helpful to 
survey some of the new revolutionary movements in the arts, 
literature, science, philosophy, and history. Two books more 
than any others led to this interpretation of recent cultural 
changes as being part of a larger movement of revolt against 


11. Anne Morrow Lindbergh, The Wave of the Future, A Confession of 
Faith (New York, 1940) , p. 37. 

iz. Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography 
(Boston and New York, 1918). Oswald Spengler, Decline of The West 
(New York, 1926-1928. Originally published in Germany in 1920-1922) . 

13. The phrase capitalist culture is not used in a Marxian sense, necessarily, 
but for want of a better term to describe the characteristic culture-patterns 
developed since the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and _ lasting 
down to the present. 
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Cultural Forces and the Present Crisis 


all aspects of capitalist civilization—Henry Adams’ The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams, and Peter F. Drucker’s The End of 
Economic Man.** It is in the latter that one can find the 
suggestion that fascism and nazism are revolutionary move- 
ments more fundamental in character than most observers 
were willing to admit. These movements are, according to 
Drucker, understandable only when viewed as the expression 
in modern days of a widespread dissatisfaction with the 
successes and failures of capitalist civilization built up since 
the Renaissance. A survey of certain aspects of our culture 
since 1900 will suggest a similar widespread dissatisfaction 
with the traditional means of expressing attitudes and thought 
concerning life. 

Music early began to reveal evidences of change challeng- 
ing the prevailing modes of artistic expression. Tschaikowsky 
as early as 1893 in the Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique) showed 
signs of a questioning attitude toward the accepted standards 
of the age.’° If one cannot hear such questioning in the music 
as performed, let him examine the score of the second move- 
ment in which the composer violated one of the accepted 
canons or natural laws of music composition by casting his 
music in 5/4 time. The natural laws of rhythm developed 
since the end of the middle ages demanded that music be 
composed in duple or triple rhythm or some combination of 
those elemental patterns. This innovation proved to be only 
the signal for more revolutionary changes. New arts and new 
styles in the past had meant merely changes of emphasis or 
innovations within the old rhythmic, melodic, tonal (the 
octave in major and minor scales) and harmonic frameworks. 
For example, the natural laws of harmony based upon the 
overtone system had been developed and accepted as 
14. Henry Adams, op. cit.; Peter F. Drucker, The End of Economic Man; A 


Study of the New Totalitarianism (New York, 1939) . 
15. Peter I. Tschaikowsky, Symphony VI (1893) (VE-g042B-9033B) . 
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standard. But the new music in the twentieth century was 
the first to be based upon a revolutionary exclusion of the old 
elements, rather than a modification of them. Advanced 
musical theory since 1900 has tended to discard melody, the 
old octave framework, the old rhythmic patterns, and the old 
natural laws of harmony and attempts to create music within 
the frame of the dissonant large seventh with no adherence to 
the old rules with respect to melody and rhythmic patterns. 
For example, if one picks up a composition of Igor Stravin- 
sky or Arnold Schonberg he is likely to discover that there is 
no key signature at the opening of the composition, or else 
that one key signature follows another in a_ bewildering 
succession. No time signature will be found or else there will 
be many throughout a composition, and frequently no bar 
lines will be seen. To see what happened to melody, just try 
to hum or whistle Stravinsky’s Rites of Spring. Ordinary 
major and minor triads, the inevitable endings of all older 
music, are now out of favor, as anyone who listens to the 
radio can quickly discover.*® Formerly, music proceeded to 
a point of rest and sought to end in stability, but the effect 
of the new elements is to keep the music in constant tension. 
There are those who think that they can detect fascism 
or nazism in the new music although they recognize, of course, 
that both of these movements have attempted to reject the 
new order in music for a revival of romanticism. This argu- 
16. See Igor F. Stravinsky, Rites of Spring (1913) (VM24), or Story of a 
Soldier (1920) (CM184). See also Arnold Schénberg, Piano Pieces (1911) 
(VM646). Ernst Kienek, a disciple of Schénberg, quite readily ac- 
knowledges the implications of the new atonal music in its discarding of 
the older tonal music. He writes that: “The whole idea of tonal music, 
including its concept of the fundamental tone, the hierarchy of steps, and 
dependence of the formal structure on relation to the key, has an evident 
connection with the method of reasoning used in gravitation mechanics 
. . . . Physicists have labored tirelessly to find a new interpretation of 
matter and to destroy its corporeality. In the same way, atonality has 


destroyed the solidity of the tonal structure. ...” Ernst Kienek, Music 
Here and Now (New York, 1939), pp. 212-13. 
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Cultural Forces and the Present Crisis 


ment is based partly on the work of Schénberg and Kienek 
in which forward-looking musical theory demands, according 
to Krenek, strict regulations in contrast to the liberalism of 
the nineteenth century which allowed for free tonal compo- 
sition with unity gained through multiplicity. So, just as 
fascism calls for a circulation of elites produced by a one- 
party system, the new system of tone-rows, ceaselessly and 
rigidly iterated throughout the whole composition “assures 
a technical homogeneity by permeating the whole structure 
like a red thread which, woven into a fabric, lends it a charac- 
teristic color thread.”?" 

Hearing fascism in music may be like seeing ghosts in the 
dark, but the dictators have recognized the disintegrating 
effect of atonal music and have sought to eliminate it. Thus, 
music in our generation has come to embody the spirit and 
form of revolt against the cultural heritage of the west ac- 
cumulated since the middle ages. 

While these developments were taking place in music, 
alterations equally basic were suggested by graphic artists. 
The history of art since the later middle ages has been basic- 
ally a history of realism in art. As in music, there were changes 
in emphasis and some innovations. Romantic painters of 
the early nineteenth century like Delacroix differed from 
those, like David, who followed the classic tradition. David 
differed from Watteau, who in turn differed from El Greco, 
who in turn differed from Leonardo. But all of these worked 
in a tradition of representational art.*5 There have been 
periods of history when a non-representational type of art 
17. Ernst Kienek, Studies in Counterpoint Based on the Twelve-Tone Tech- 

nique (New York, 1940) p. viil. See Warren D. Allen, “Twentieth- 

Century Music,”—a syllabus for History 12, Stanford University, May 29, 

1941. 


18. See Thomas Craven, A Treasury of Art Masterpieces From the Renais- 


sance to the Present Day (New York, 1939) for examples of the art of 
these men. 
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predominated; one needs only to mention early Fgypt, 
Byzantium, and Romanesque Europe as illustrations. These 
epochs did not develop non-representational types of art 
accidentally or because artists did not know any better, but 
because a non-objective type of art had a relevance to the 
cultural and intellectual atmosphere of those respective 
periods.’ 

With this in mind it is significant that one of the basic 
characteristics of modern art is its strong trend toward non- 
representationalism. Cézanne, Gauguin, and Van Gogh 
initiated three tendencies during the last years of the nine- 
teenth century which have continued with increasing strength 
to the present. Cézanne started a movement which developed 
into abstract art. That is to say, art, to the followers of 
Cézanne, became a technical matter of design in which masses, 
lines, and their movements became of paramount consider- 
ation and the representation of nature a secondary matter; 
or it was eliminated entirely. This tendency can be noted in 
the works of Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso, Kandinsky, the 
Cubists, and other abstractionists. The second trend, initiated 
by Gauguin, was toward art as decoration; Marc and Derain 
have carried on this tradition. 

Finally, Van Gogh began a third development, doing for 
art what D. H. Lawrence accomplished for literature. Sub- 
jectivism and expressionism permitted the artist to paint the 
world as his unconscious self saw it which frequently turned 
out to be quite unlike what the camera would have recorded. 
Despite the use by department stores and others seeking 
attention through the unusual, sur-realism as a genuine artistic 
medium expresses many of the anti-rational and anti-intel- 
lectual tendencies of contemporary society and as such has 


19. See discussions of these periods in Sheldon Cheney, A World History of 
Art (New York, 1937). 
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Cultural Forces and the Present Crisis 


great importance when evaluating the contemporary mood.”° 
If the contradictions inherent in a world devoted to the 
scientific method could shake the faith of a Henry Adams in 
the essential rationality of life, what could one expect of the 
sensitive artist, who in addition witnessed the irrationalities 
of war and economic instability since 1914? To these men, 
life apparently is no longer a stern, objective fact, but a non- 
objective, shadow-world into which the disillusioned, con- 
fused, and thwarted can retreat. 

Even art history has come to the support of a new order 
in art. One of the best of the historians of art during the 
1930's, Sheldon Cheney, consistently gave first place to those 
art periods and productions which expressed experiences be- 
yond rational analysis and disapproved of the humanistic, 
intellectualized art of Hellenistic Greece, Imperial Rome, the 
Renaissance, and the nineteenth century.” 

Thus, in the realm of the arts is the protest against the 
ideals of capitalist society portrayed. Something of the same 
thing can be found in the realm of literature during the past 
few decades. The literature of protest and disillusion is so 
abundant and omnipresent that calling attention to it would 
seem to be sufficient. We hear even those who have not lost 
faith in the older principles crying out: 

Blight—not on the grain! 


Drouth—not in the springs! 
Rot—not from the rain! 


20. See Sheldon Cheney, op. cit.; Thomas Craven, op. cit. 

21. See Henry Adams, op. cit., pp. 457-610. “As far as one ventured to in- 
terpret actual science, the mind had thus far adjusted itself by an infinite 
series of infinitely delicate adjustments forced on it by the infinite motion 
of an infinite chaos of motion; dragged at one moment into the unknow- 
able and unthinkable, then trying to scramble back within its senses and 
to bar the chaos out, but always assimilating bits of it, until at last, in 
1900, a new avalanche of unknown forces had fallen on it, which required 
new mental powers to control. If this view was correct, the mind could 
gain nothing by flight or by fight; it must merge in its supersensual 
multiverse, or succumb to it. Jbid., pp. 460-461. 

. Sheldon Cheney, A World History of Art (New York, 1937). 
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What shadow hidden or 
Unseen hand in our midst 
Ceaselessly touches our faces?23 


And at the same time poets like Robinson Jeffers in “Such 
Counsels As You Gave Me” and “Give Your Heart to the 
Hawks” express the torture to poetic souls forced to live in a 
world “infinitely hideous” from which there is no escape.?4 
At least three alternatives appear to have been offered to 
those who had lost faith in western society: (1) a search for 
a new or old authority which might do for man what he was 
unable to do for himself—T. S. Eliot, and Stefan George;* 
(2) a retreat into the unconscious, away from the objective 
world which had proved itself treacherous and back into the 
ultimate security of the mother-womb which Freud had 
taught the world to understand—D. H. Lawrence, Marcel 
Proust, James Joyce, and Franz Kafka;** and (3) a reform 


23. Archibald MacLeish, —" by Carl L. Becker in Modern Democracy 
(New Haven, 1941), 

24. See Charles A. and * R. Beard, America in Midpassage (New York, 
1939) » U1, p. 679. 

25. T.S. Eliot in Waste Land (New York, 1922) saw eggs mr civilization 
as dry bones in a desert and established as his ideals “classicism in litera- 
ture, royalism in politics, and Anglo-Catholicism in religion.” Stefan A. 
George had a vision of a transfigured and heroic Germany, tempered to 
the strength of steel. The writer is deeply indebted to Matthew Bowman 
Evans of Stanford University for the interpretations of recent literature 
contained in the text and in notes 25-28. 

26. D. H. Lawrence attempted to find reality in the impulses of the blood 
and to celebrate man as an instinctive and healthy animal rather than 
as a conscious being who only succeeds in fouling his own creation, as 
in Lady Chatterly’s Lover (London, 1933). Marcel Proust, in Re- 
membrance of Things Past (New York, 1934), by as beyond the 
realm of consciousness, attempted to absorb time itself into the individual 
being. James Joyce, in Ulysses (New York, 1934) and Finnegans Wake 
(New York, 1939) » followed the broken discontinuous stream of conscious- 
ness wherever it led in an effort to reach the ultimate bases of experience 
and achieve the absolute reality which lies behind the mind. Franz Kafka 
carried this renunciation of civilization to the point of an ultimate 
mysticism in The Trial (New York, 1937). Herr Kafka—who may be man 
or a symbol of life—was haled before a court whose nature and jurisdiction 
he never discovered on a charge of which he remained ignorant, on an 
authority of which he was never informed. He never faced his judges, 
but in due course sentence was passed and execution carried out. Litera- 
ture could say no more. 
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Cultural Forces and the Present Crisis 


movement which would sweep away the debris of the old 
order and create a new and better world on humanistic princi- 
ples—Thomas Mann and Sigrid Undset.**_ Russian literature 
after 1917 naturally has tended to support the revolt against 
capitalism.*8 
A word concerning the form in which literature and 
poetry were cast might be valuable, for, as in music and paint- 
ing, a revolution has been effected in which the classic rules 
—natural laws—of composition were severely altered. A 
sentence formerly was defined as a complete thought ex- 
pressed in words and as such it remained through the ages un- 
changed in its basic form—one observer has called it a “Rock 
of Ages of the human mind.” The sentence since the late 
middle ages has slowly evolved in harmony with other factors 
of change in western society; but within the past quarter of 
a century it has undergone a greater change than during all 
of its entire history. A revolution has occurred involving a 
wholesale discarding of many of the natural laws of compo- 
sition built up over the course of centuries.*° Let us observe 
three examples composed, not by idiots or children, but by 
intelligent and sensitive men and women of our own day: 
sirens bloom in the fog over the harbor 
horns of all colors everyshaped whistles reach 
up from the river and the churn of screws the 
throb of engines __ bells 
to release the spring 
tonight start out ship somewhere join up 
sign on the dotted line enlist become one of 


hock the old raincoat of incertitude. . . 
tonight now _ the room fills with the throb and 


27. Thomas Mann, the profoundly civilized and earnest humanist, in The 
Magic Mountain (New York, 1927), and Joseph and His Brethren (New 
York, 1934) , strove to see western culture as a usable tool for the future. 
Sigrid Undset, Kristin Lavransdatter (New York, 1929). 

28. See Mikhail Sholokhov, And Quiet Flows the Don (New York, 1934). 

29. Wilson Follett, “Death of the Sentence,” Atlantic Monthly, cLx (October, 
1937)» P- 503. 

30. Ibid., pp. 503-505. 
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hubbub of departure __ the explorer gets a few 
necessities together coaches himself on a beginning.31! 


This sentence—about six lines enclosed in parentheses 
have been omitted—was written by John Dos Passos. Here 
is a sentence by Gertrude Stein: 

Well anyway we went home to the hotel as the English say the 
Americans say and so we did always come to say and we went to bed 


and so after the thirty years we went to sleep in beds in a hotel in 
America.82 


If these examples are from the hands of those in whom we 
may have little confidence, read this excerpt from one who 
has been a lecturer in English at Harvard, author of Mark 
Twain’s America and of the ““Editor’s Easy Chair” in Harpers 
Magazine for many years, and a long-time editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, Bernard De Voto: 

Hear America singing Jonathan off key turning over those books 
and in his hands and hallowed because they were his, sat in your apart- 
ment and snickered knew by then you and I and it would happen and 
you quite honestly you were that tall rock quite really Loring, anyone 
could see but never you anyone for nothing else had mattered, just to 
get someone between his image and a street anyone might travel or 
just to conquer maybe just to defeat him whoever was at hand and 
Gage.33 

These illustrations represent a sort of sur-realism in 
language in which, as one writer says: “We have the form 
of sentence . . . which rather resembles a wall with a bicycle 
wheel built into it, or a plum pudding in which a watch and 
chain has been included in the baking.’** In other words, 
when the world of the nineteenth century considered as an 
intelligible and rational universe began to lose its apparent 


31. John Dos Passos, The Big Money (New York, 1936), quoted in ibid., 
p- 506. 

32. Gertrude Stein, “Your United States,” Atlantic Monthly, ctx (October, 
1937) » 460. a a ; 

33. Bernard de Voto as quoted in Wilson Follett, op. cit., p. 504. 

34. Lord Dunsany, “Decay in the Language,” Atlantic Monthly, clvu’ (March, 


1935) , p. 362. 
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character in the eyes of men beset with the contradictions 
and paradoxes of modern life and when the universe began 
to appear more and more as an irrational and unintelligible 
chaos, then language followed suit and partook of the general 
contemporary war of annihilation against reason. 

One last observation in the field of literature might be 
made before surveying recent changes in other aspects of our 
contemporary culture. A characteristic of recent writing has 
been what one critic calls “the exclamation-point style.”** By 
using extravagant nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs to- 
gether with many exclamation points the writers and readers 
are kept “in a state of continuous and soul-searing excitation”; 
this style has a similar effect to that found in certain types of 
modern music noted above. Thomas Wolfe and William 
Saroyan both represent authors in which this can be seen.*® 
Both music and literature depict an insistence upon con- 
tinuous excitement and vivid action similar to elements found 
in nazism which reflect a non-rational approach to the 
problems of modern life.%7 

Certain developments in science and philosophy have also 
shared in this questioning of the basic principles of capital- 
ist culture. The spread of naturalistic uniformitarianism and 
the broadening and universalization of the method of mecha- 
nistic analysis during the nineteenth century led eventually 
to a view of the universe as essentially mechanical and un- 


35. Alan Devoe, “The Exclamation Point Style,” Atlantic Monthly civu 
(May, 1936), pp. 581-82. 

36. See for example in Thomas Wolfe, Look Homeward Angel (Modern 
Library Edition, New York, n. d.), p. 489: 
“*They’re off!’ Eugene screamed with a crazy laugh, stamping up and 
down the kitchen in a frenzy. ‘By God! They're off!’ 

“At this moment one of the aged harpies, of whom the house always 

sheltered two or three during the grim winter, lurched from the hall 
. .. . She was a large raw-boned hag . . . who moved by a violent and 
dissonant jerking of her gaunt limbs, pawing abruptly at the air with a 
gnarled hand.” 

37. See Peter F. Drucker, op. cit. 
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rational, following the laws of its own development. The 
eighteenth century mechanical view of nature had room for 
rational creation and direction, but after the evolutionists 
turned their attention to the world, man found himself in- 
habiting a cosmos not designed by some creative intelligence, 
but hurled together; not wrought to order, but the work of 
blind forces operating according to the laws of chance. As- 
tronomy, biology, and psychology have brought man from 

that noble position he enjoyed as the lord of creation to a 

point where he is no more than a “colloidal aggregate of high 

complexity,” whose behavior and thought represent reflexes 
or irresponsible twitchings in answer to external stimuli. If 
thought is primarily a series of reflexes in response to ex- 
ternal stimuli,** then truth and science itself can only be 
specific forms of biological adaptation useful because of their 
successful functioning in maintaining life.*® Absolute 
truths or natural laws discovered by the human reason can 
no longer be possible.*° 

In the realm of physics and astronomy challenging views 
have been presented by Albert Einstein, Max Planck, Werner 

Heisenberg, and others. The mechanistic conceptions of 

the universe dominant since the days of Newton have been 

revolutionized. Astronomers have overthrown the helio- 
centric notion of Copernicus and have revealed to our as- 
tonished eyes a universe so vast that scientists themselves are 
unable to calculate all of its workings. For the first time 

38. See Henry Adams, op. cit., p. 458; p. 451: “Man’s mind had behaved like 
a young pearl oyster, secreting its universe to suit its conditions until it 
had built up a shell of nacre that embodied all its notions of the perfect.” 
“Chaos was the law of nature; Order was the dream of man.” 

39. See John Herman Randall, Jr., op. cit., pp. 493-494. See also a suggestive 
statement of the problem by Carl L. Becker in “Some Generalities That 
Still Glitter,” Yale Review, xx1x (June, 1940), pp. 649-667. 

40. The stream of consciousness literature, psycho-analysis, and sur-realism 
in art grow out of this conception of man and of his brain. Thought 


is merely rationalization and reality must be found in the unconscious 
man rather than in the conscious man. 
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Cultural Forces and the Present Crisis 


since Galileo many scientists now are admitting failure and 
are talking about the mysterious universe.* 

In physics the doctrine of the indestructibility of matter 
was questioned following Roentgen’s discovery of the X-ray— 
matter became energy and solidity only a subjective quality 
of man’s senses. At the same time, Einstein was pointing out 
that time, space, and mass were not objective entities in them- 
selves, but subjective sensations having no genuine validity 
in the state of nature.*? Finally, modern physics under the 
leadership of Planck and Heisenberg has tended to abandon 
the concept of determinism and has made of scientific laws 
statements of probabilities only. The great English scientist, 
A. S. Eddington, has gone so far as to suggest that after all of 
man’s searching the “universe may turn out to be irrational.” 

Pragmatism, formulated by Charles Peirce and William 
James during the last years of the nineteenth century, was at 
first hailed as a device to aid in bringing about a new age of 
scientific progress. The pragmatists discarded as useless or 
irrelevant the older philosophical search for the ultimate 
nature of truth. Those conclusions which met the tests of 
experience were true. Now, this kind of an approach to the 
problems of life may be as disintegrating as the most power- 
ful rays used in bombarding atoms. As long as the scientist 
makes use of pragmatism as a justification for his processes 


41. See Sir James Jeans, The Mysterious Universe (Harmondsworth, England, 


1987) - 

42. See Albert Einstein, The World As I See It (New York, 1934). See also 
Sir James Jeans, op. cit., p. 169: “The universe ... has become a 
mere mental concept.” Again, pp. 186-187, “The river of knowl- 
edge has made a sharp bend in the last few years. Thirty years 
ago [Henry Adams in 1900 predicted this bend], we thought . . . that 
we were heading towards an ultimate reality of a mechanical kind. To- 
day there is a wide measure of agreement, which on the physical side of 
science approaches almost to unanimity, that the stream of knowledge is 
heading towards a non-mechanical reality; the universe begins to look 
more like a great thought than like a great machine.” 

43- Quoted in J. W. N. Sullivan, “This Mysterious Universe,” Atlantic 
Monthly, cLy (January, 1935), p. 76. 
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of description and manipulation of the forces of nature for 
purposes of social utility broadly conceived, little opposition 
can be mustered against his use of this convenient philo- 
sophical device. But once the conception of an objective 
truth is abandoned, then, as Bertrand Russell has pointed 
out: “it is clear that the question ‘What shall I believe’? is 
one to be settled . . . by ‘the appeal to force’ . . . not by the 
methods of either theology or science.’’** It is not without 
significance that Adolf Hitler, one of the leaders of the present 
revolt against capitalist society, wrote: 

We are now at the end of the Age of Reason. The intellect has 
grown autocratic, and has become a disease of life . . . Our revolution 
is not merely a political and social revolution; we are at the outset of 
a tremendous revolution in moral ideas and in men’s spiritual orien- 
tation.45 
Adolf Hitler is one of today’s leading pragmatists. 

Some intimation was given at the outset of this discussion 
that even history writing has been involved in these revo- 
lutionary movements. It has not been long since students in 
universities were urged to follow Leopold von Ranke’s advice 
about writing only what actually happened, using all of the 
devices known to contemporary science as aids in revealing 
the facts of history. The writer of history using these facts 
was to compose without bias and in an as completely objective 
fashion as his training made him capable. Recently, we have 
witnessed an alteration of this simple ideal and the attempted 
substitution of the so-called functional approach to history. 
This conception of history was preceded by a breaking down 
of the older views of the possibility of making sense out of 


44. Bertrand Russell, “The Revolt Against Reason,” Atlantic Monthly, civ 
(February, 1935), p- 231. Russell went on to say: “Poor William James, 


who invented . . . [pragmatism] would be horrified at the use which is 
made of it .. .” 

45- Quoted without citation by H. F. Pringle (ed.), Why (New York, 1941), 
p- 10. 
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the past. For example, history, once wrote Henry Adams, is 
chaos and every attempt to interpret it otherwise is an illusion. 
Theodor Lessing, in Germany, not long ago concluded that 
“history-writing was merely an exercise of the art of putting 
sense into the senseless.’"*® Accompanying the breakdown of 
faith in certainty with respect to the past there has emerged 
anew history. Functional history took the dictum of Voltaire 
that history was playing tricks upon the dead and was valuable 
because it could aid in fighting the battles of the present. To 
put the case in the words of one of its practitioners: “. 
unless history can lend itself to . . . pragmatic use, when 
objectively exploited, it must be, as far as practical human 
significance is concerned, essentially irrelevant—a chaste but 
arid type of intellectual entertainment.’** In other words, 
history is no longer a record of the past as it actually was, but 
what the historian wants it to be. History, then, can be a 
kind of propaganda and has been used as such in the revolt 
against capitalism and the cultural patterns developed by it. 
The student who has read Mussolini and Hitler will see 
that the cultural forces at work in the western world during 
the past generation have been closely related to the basic 
challenges of the totalitarian states to capitalistic, democratic 
society. Communism, fascism, and nazism collectively repre- 
sent the revolt against capitalism in its economic and political 


46. Quoted in Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, op. cit., u, p. 708. The presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association in 1933, Charles A. Beard, 
in his presidential address asserted that history is contemporary thought 
about the past and that the historian can only have faith, not objective 
knowledge, that “at bottom . . . something true can be known about 
the movement of history and his conviction is a subjective decision, not 
a purely objective discovery.” In “Written History As An Act of Faith,” 
American Historical Review, Xxx1x (January, 1934), p. 226. See also the 
same author's “That Noble Dream,” in ibid., xt1_ (October, 1935), pp. 
74°87. 

47- Harry Elmer Barnes, History of Historical Writing (Norman, Oklahoma, 
1937), p- 308. The new history was initiated in this country by J. H. 
Robinson in The New History; Essays Illustrating the Modern Historical 
Outlook (New York, 1912). 
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aspects.*® The cultural trends which have been surveyed 
represent a revolt against the ideals of capitalist culture. The 
present world crisis is a phase in the development of western 
society in which fundamental shifts are taking place that in 
the end may be as far reaching for succeeding centuries as the 
changes wrought during the twelfth century, during the 
period of the Renaissance, and during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It is too close to the events to predict 
what the ultimate outcome of the totalitarian challenge will 
be and it is also impossible to predict what the culture of the 
remainder of this century and those following will be. 
Before closing it would be well to call attention to some- 
thing which is obvious to all. In the same way that we can 
see opposition to these changes in the economic and political 
field, as well as military resistance, so there are elements in 
our cultural life which have resisted the revolutionary move- 
ments in the arts, letters, science, and philosophy. There is 
not space to go into detail, but the work of American artists 
such as Thomas Hart Benton and Grant Wood, although re- 
flecting some of the new mood, represent an America still 
anxious to maintain some of its hard-won achievements. Like- 
wise in literature, Archibald MacLeish, Carl Sandburg, and 

Stephen Vincent Benét reveal a determination to preserve 

some of the conquests of the human spirit made during the 

course of centuries.*® All science is not enamored with the 

48. See Peter F. Drucker, op. cit. 

49. See Peyton Boswell, fr» Modern American Painting .... (New York, 
1939). See Archibald MacLeish in “The American Writers and the 
New World,” Yale Review, n.s., xxx1 (September, 1941), pp. 61-77: “It 
is because the world of our time seems to most of those who live in it to 
have lost its coherence and its meaning that the economic fatalities of 
the communists, and the wave-like and inevitable futures of the fascists, 
have had such power in men’s minds. In a shadowy and chaotic world 
where nothing has reality and all the enemies are shadows, surrender 
to the mechanistic fates, the predetermined futures, becomes the only 
sure escape for frightened men. Those of us, therefore, who do not love 


the mechanistic fates or the predetermined futures will continue to believe 
that the writers of our own time and of the time beyond us must under- 
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mysterious universe, and there remain among us pragmatists 
who try to insist upon the essential rationality of life, its 
problems and solutions.*° Finally, there are those such as 
Carl Becker who remind us that there are some generalities 
that still glitter and who point out that: “Whatever the 
limitations of reason may be, it is folly to renounce it, since 
it is the only guide we have. . . .” Even if the universe is 
illusory and chaotic, and ideas are merely ratiocinations of 
highly organized protoplasm, we still can, within the limits of 
modern science, accept on faith certain assumptions respect- 
ing man as a rational and humane creature capable of achiev- 
ing the good life by rational and humane means. “Apart 
from this faith, there is no alternative for the modern man 
except cynicism or despair—or the resort to naked force, which 
is itself but masked despair or cynicism disguised.”*? 

In conclusion the writer wishes to acknowledge his reali- 
zation that there is much here that is highly controversial, for 
any interpretation of the present is likely to be inadequate. 
This is not designed primarily as a definitive study—by no 
means has all the evidence been examined—but as an invi- 
tation to further research and thought having as its aim an 
understanding, if possible, of what is going on about us 
during these critical years. 





take to reduce to sunlight and recognition the shadowy chaos of our 
world, providing us, in the place of the yr gece and terrifying 
shadows, with an understandable experience of life with which the will 
of men can deal. . . . For it is only by seeing their experience of the world 
for what it is—however terrible—that men can act upon it.” See Carl 
Sandburg in The People, Yes, (New York, 1936) , pp. 273-274. 

50. See James Bryant Conant reported in Life, x1 (October 20, 1941), p. 84. 

51. Carl L. Becker, op. cit., p. 667. See also Carl L. Becker, Modern De- 
mocracy (New Haven, 1941) and William Ernest Hocking, “What Man 
Can Make of Man,” Fortune, xxv (February, 1942), pp. 91-98- 





Mexico’s Soctalistic Education 
a 
EuGENE O. PoRTER 


Mace began to swing to the left in 1933. The more 


radical within the National Revolutionary Party, 

more commonly called the PNR, came to the belief 
that Calles had betrayed the Revolution. As a result, large 
numbers of labor and agrarian groups were able to capture 
a considerable bloc of the Calles-controlled party and to push 
through a measure which called for a resumption of the dis- 
tribution of land. At the same time, a young instructor of 
philosophy at the University of Mexico, Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, began the reorganization of labor which was to 
result in a new orientation of Mexican workers and peasants; 
and Narciso Bassols, the minister of education, began making 
plans for a program of “‘socialized education” that the Mexi- 
can youth might be emancipated from clerical control by 
teaching the “scientific truth” in the public schools. 

Calles, of course, recognized the fact that the growing 
radical groups within the PNR were getting dangerously rest- 
less and would have to be appeased. The world depression 
had discredited laissez-faire liberalism, and “plans” were in 
the air. Russia had her Five-Year Plan, and even the United 
States had its New Deal. The PNR, therefore, set up a 
“Six-Year Plan” to put the Revolution on its feet, so to speak. 
(The PNR did not adopt a Six-Year Plan in order to outdo 
Russia, as was claimed by some American critics. A Six-Year 
Plan was chosen because the Presidential term of office is six 
years.) This plan which was drafted in the convention of the 
PNR held at Querétaro promised that the agrarian program 
would be carried through, that the rights of labor would be 
protected, that Mexico would be made economically inde- 
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Mexico’s Socialistic Education 


pendent, and that illiteracy would be vanquished. At the 
same time, General Lazaro Cardenas was chosen the party’s 
candidate for president. 

Calles, however, had made a bad mistake. He had in- 
tended the Six-Year Plan, a sop to the radicals, to be a mere 
party platform, something to get in office on but not to ride 
on. And he believed that he would be able to control the 
mild-spoken man from Michoacan. But Cardenas went to 
the people with the Plan and, what is more, he took the Plan 
seriously after he was elected. Within a year of his taking 
office, Cardenas threw out the Calles-controlled members of 
his cabinet and a few months later unceremoniously dumped 
Calles himself across the border. (It is interesting to note 
that Calles was reading a copy of Mein Kampf when he landed 
in the United States.) Cardenas then prepared to put into 
effect the program demanded in the PNR platform. 

Meanwhile, enemies of the new regime were looking for- 
ward to its early collapse. Indeed, throughout the Cardenas 
administration there was rabid opposition in Mexico among 
landowners and industrialists. But the opposition of the 
clergy to the plan of socialized education reached a new height 
in their bitterness toward the government. Furthermore, the 
clergy carried their criticism of the new education to the 
American people. And the American press, searching for any 
weapon with which to attack the Roosevelt administration, 
grabbed at the clerical criticisms and publicized them, in an 
effort to prove that our government was sympathetic with 
Mexican socialism because the New Deal itself was socialistic. 

An excellent example of clerical criticism of Mexico’s edu- 
cational plan is that expressed by Dr. Joseph F. Thornin, S. 
J. This learned doctor, in addition to claiming that Mexico’s 
“socialistic education” was Marxian, stated that 

1. Lesley Byrd Simpson, Many Mexicos (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

1941), p. $14. 
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Unfortunately, the Mexican Government does not con- 
fine its attack to superstitious practices but broadens the 
assault in order to uproot the idea of God Himself from the 
minds of the young. Religion itself is the object of attack 
no less than in Soviet Russia. Can it be claimed that the 
history of the world proves that atheism enriched the cultural 
life of a nation? What must be the degrading and corrupting 
influence of a day in the classroom that begins with the follow- 
ing interchange of salutations? 


“Good morning, teacher; there is no God.” 
“Good morning, children; there never was a God.’” 

But the Church hierarchy was not satisfied with a mere 
denunciatory criticism of the new education. Indeed the 
Church forebade attendance at the state schools, as witness 
the pastoral letter signed by Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, bishop 
of Morelia and apostolic delegate. This letter, dated Decem- 
ber 30, 1934, in San Antonio, Texas, was addressed to the 
Catholic people of Mexico and was read in all Catholic 
churches of that country. It declared that it was “illicit’”’ for 
any Catholic person to establish or support any school or to 
send his children to those already existing, so long as article 
three of the constitution remained in force.’ Article three pro- 
vided that ‘‘no religious corporation nor minister of any reli- 
gious creed shall establish or direct schools of primary in- 
structions.’* The legality of the program of socialistic edu- 
cation rested on this article. 

In the meantime, the liberals in the United States refused 
to accept seriously the criticisms of the Mexican clergy be- 
cause that group had been denouncing the revolutionary 
government ever since Madero proclaimed his Plan de San 


2. Ramon Beteta, ed., Programa Econémico y Social de México (Mexico 

City, 1935), p. 184. 

Ibid., p. 190. 

. Arturo M. Elias, The Mexican People and the Church, p. 35. Quoted 
from the Constitution. 
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Luis Potosi. Indeed, the Church had made several attempts 
to overthrow the government by armed force. Furthermore, 
the Church had gone on record as being opposed to secular 
education, on the ground that “secular education is no edu- 
cation’’’ and that it “violates the right and duty of parents to 
educate their children in a manner they see fit.’® 

In discussing the subject of secular education with a 
bishop in a western state of Mexico, Dr. Ernest Gruening was 
told, “We are opposed to the so-called lay instruction because 
it is irreligious. The Catholic faith must be the basis of all 
education.”” Another bishop told Dr. Gruening that “What 
is taught in the government schools is atheistic, Protestant, 
socialistic.” After talking with several churchmen, Dr. 
Gruening summed up the clerical reaction to lay instruction. 
He wrote: “In my conversation with members of the Mexican 
clergy they commonly applied the terms ‘socialist,’ ‘Protes- 
tant,’ ‘atheistic,’ ‘Bolshevik,’ and ‘Masonic’ indiscriminately 
to individuals or doctrines not endorsed by the Church.’ 

Thus, because of this unwarranted attitude of the Mexi- 
can clergy toward every innovation in Mexican life since 1910, 
American liberals generally endorsed the program of social- 
istic education as advanced by the Six-Year Plan, without so 
much as a cursory examination of that program. It is true, of 
course, that American liberals acquainted themselves with 
the material aspects of the school program. They pointed 
out that the Mexican Six-Year Plan provided that no less 
than sixteen per cent of the total annual budget of the federal 
government be devoted to education. This meant an increase 
of about fifty per cent over the annual budget of the five years 
preceding the adoption of the Plan. Moreover, the Plan 
5. International Review of Missions, 1937, p. 78. 
6. Statement of Dr. R. A. McGowan, a Roman priest. Quoted by Beteta, 

op. cit., p. 126. 


7. Ernest Gruening, Mexico and Its Heritage (New York, Century Co., 
1928) , p. 220. 
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called for a continuous increase of the educational budget 
until by 1939 it would amount to twenty per cent of the total 
annual Federal budget. More concretely, the Plan called for 
11,000 new rural schools, in addition to the 1,000 established 
in 1934, the first year the Plan was in effect. This number, 
with the number established before 1934, would give Mexico 
a total of 20,000 rural schools. 

Thus, it was pointed out, the Cardenas government was 
facing squarely the problem of illiteracy. And indeed, illiter- 
acy was a serious problem. After three centuries of Spanish 
religious education and one more of “Mexican imported 
mystical pedagogy,” more than seventy-four per cent of the 
population was illiterate in 1900. But the Revolution, in 
spite of the many-sided opposition it encountered, had been 
able to reduce that figure to fifty-nine per cent for the total 
population and to forty-seven per cent for the age group from 
ten to fourteen years.® 

With the above-mentioned figures the American liberals 
were satisfied. They seemed to give no care to the ideas and 
ideals behind the school program. It is the purpose of this 
study, therefore, to examine Mexico’s socialistic education as 
formulated by the Consejo de Educacion Primaria. 

The most salient characteristics of our age, so states the 
council, are “Equality, Socialization, and Unification.” These 
three terms are then enlarged upon. Equality, it seems, stands 
for the elimination of all privileges not only in the laws but 
in life and in all acts and relations of the individuals. The 
inequalities of race, of social classes, of fortune, of opinions, 
and of knowledge which now exist must be abolished in the 
new organization. This change presupposes the elimination 
of individualism as a philosophical and political thesis and 
looks towards liberalism as an economic system. 


8. Beteta, op. cit., p. 170. 
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Socialization consists essentially in the displacement of the 
individual as the end of the social existence and of his insti- 
tutions, looking toward the community as a center of philo- 
sophical gravity. Only in this manner ought man to live and 
fulfill his destiny. 

The capital idea of the process of unification is that edu- 
cation ought to extract and approve the interdependence of 
the individuals, of the groups, and of the nations so that the 
foundation of human solidarity as a social phenomenon will 
be the division of labor as an economic deed and coéperation 
as a moral virtue. 

After discussing these characteristics at rather great length, 
the Council draws certain conclusions and classifies those con- 
clusions as: (1) Education from a universal point of view; 
(2) Fducation from a general point of view of our age; (3) 
Education from the point of view of the Mexican nation; and 
(4) the school as a part of the garden of youth. 

The universal point of view has for its aims the adapting 
of man to the condition of life in the community in which 
he lives and identifying him with his aspiration and capacity 
for influencing from this medium the action of his personal 
liberty. Consequently, the school should strive: 

1. To give the student a clear idea of the origin 

of society and its significance in the life of the 

individual; 

2. To establish organic relations between the indi- 
vidual and the society in which he lives; 

3. To form a conception of the culture of the 
community; 

4. To know the personality of the student, his 


physical and moral constitution which makes a com- 
plete man. 


Education from the point of view of our age has as its aim 
the forming of the type of economic-social man that corre- 
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sponds with the ideals of socialization, equality, and unifi- 
cation of the actual world. In this respect the school should 
strive: 


1. To find in science the explanation of the 
phenomena of the universe; 

2. To form in clear conscience a knowledge of 
the good and evil of our civilization, with the propo- 
sition of affirming the first and eliminating the second; 

3. To gain a conception of social justice founded 
on the equal distribution of the better material and 
cultural things of the community; 

4. To form a social discipline under the supreme 
direction of the state, the representative of the common 
interest, that holds to the progressive suppression of 
private property and to the socialization of the 
medium of economic production; 

5. To place at the disposition of the student all 
the resources that science and technology have 
created; 

6. To instill in the student the concept that the 
economic factors are the base of the activities of the 
man as an individual and as a group. 


Education from the point of view of the Mexican nation 
should strive: 


M 

1. To elevate the intellectual level of the Mexican is ' 
proletarian masses; 

2. To unfold a spirit of creation and investigation = 
in the arts and sciences in order to form a community cla 
of scholars and workers; ing 

g. To create a civic spirit that will eliminate in scr 
the student a love of the military; tril 

4. To eliminate all social differences that impede cor 
the equality of the individuals before the law and be- anc 
fore life and thereby create loyal and fraternal re- soc 
lations between men; 

5. To unfold a class consciousness between the 9 
proletariat and the middle class in order to effect a 10. 
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10. Ibid., p. 50. 
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radical transformation of the economic management 
based on the battle of the exploitation of man and to 
implant a rational and practical socialist organization. 


Finally, the school as a part of the garden of youth will be: 


1. Socialistic, not only in its tendencies and 
methods but also in its organization; 

2. Nationalistic, within the meaning that a robust 
Mexican nationality holds, without losing the view of 
the solid interest of humanity; 


3. Progressive, that it may contribute to the social 
transformation; 


4. Alive and active, in order to instill a preference 
for the conservation of health; 


5. Affirmative, in order to present all the problems 
of education without pretending to a dogmatic or 
definitive character; 


6. Co-educational, with the aim of giving a social 
and intellectual equality to men and women and per- 
mitting both to be loyal and honest neighbors; 

7. Pre-vocational, that the theoretical and verbal 
character of education will be replaced by a practical 
and utilitarian character.® 


Thus, what does the term “socialistic,” as applied to 
Mexico's system of education, mean? What it seems to mean 
is that a strong emphasis has been placed upon social change 
and at the same time an attempt has been made to develop a 
class-conscious proletariat. Especially is this true in the teach- 
ing of history, for here the Consejo de Educacién has pre- 
scribed the study of the natural process of history from the 
tribe to contemporary society, calling special attention to the 
constant courage of the working class in its fight to be free 
and to obtain a progressive betterment of its economic and 
social condition.?° 


g. Consejo de Educacién, Fines de la Educacidn Socialistica (Mexico City, 


1936) , pp. 17-21. 
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From the American point of view, therefore Mexico’ 
socialistic education might be rightly judged socialistic. The 
ideals of the Mexican educators seem to have demanded 3 
complete socialization of the means of production in order to 
bring about social, economic, and intellectual equality. In 
this respect only is it Marxian. But the Mexican clergy also 
condemned it as being atheistic. On this point, however, it 
is very likely that the clergy was in error although from the 
Catholic viewpoint atheism and Marxian socialism are closely 
akin. It is true, of course, that a few of the ideals expressed 
in the Plan might be interpreted by the ultra-religious a 
being atheistic. For instance, the child was to be taught t 
look to science for an explanation of the phenomena of the 
universe. 

On the other hand, it is very doubtful if the youth of 
Mexico were ever more than exposed to these socialistic 
ideas, because the system placed an unusual burden on the 
poor primary teachers which could not be shouldered by any 
one. They were to “furnish a true scientific and rationa 
answer to each and all those questions which must be solved 
in the mind of the pupils.” (Certainly an impossibility, but 
another ideal that might be interpreted as atheistic.) Poss 
bly a Mexican bishop had the right answer when he said 
“You see, this is Mexican socialism, which means that what 
ever it is today, tomorrow it will be something else.” 


11. Simpson, op. cit., p. 31. 
























































The Emergence of Salonika as a Problem 
In Modern Diplomacy 
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It 

the actors of geography have dictated the part which 
sel} Salonika has been destined to play in European and 
sed Balkan history. Situated on the northern coast of the 


; a Aegean sea and at the southern terminus of the Vardar- 
ttc Morava passageway, which provides a natural corridor 
the through the Balkans from the Danube basin, the city has 
been an object of desire for centuries. Its position as a 
1 oO coveted city is ancient, for twenty centuries ago Xerxes, king 
istic of Persia, is reported to have looked out over the gulf of 
the Therma and the lower Vardar valley from the hills to the east 
any and desired it. Though it is quite possible that he was one 
onal of the first potentates to be so moved, it is very certain that 
lved he was not the last. Every occupant of the peninsula has been 
but concerned with its control, and none possessed it with assur- 
ossi__ ance. The bay, the plain, and the great city have been coveted 
said during the succeeding centuries by many men and many 
yhat' peoples, by Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Turk. Surely, 
when the peace is written after the present war, Salonika 
will again, as in 1877, 1878, 1913, and 1919 be an object of 
contention. 

Salonika is placed at the crossroads of ancient and 
modern systems of communication. The region around it 
was the hub of ancient Athenian colonial expansion. Situated 
where the Via Ignatia, running from the Adriatic sea to 
Byzantium, crossed the Vardar river, the route by which 
Roman culture penetrated the Balkans, it was once the 
capital of the Roman Empire and given the title of “free 
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city.” It served the Byzantine and Turkish governments in 
much the same way, as a center for cultural, political, and 
commercial penetration. Though railroads, highways, and 
airlines have replaced the ruts of past centuries, the impor- 
tance of the city has increased rather than diminished. With 
the rise of nationalism, and particularly with the independ- 
ence of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, it has come to be a nub 
of intra-Balkan struggles and diplomacy. Furthermore, as 
such a center of contest, it has inevitably been drawn into the 
vortex of European power politics. 

In recent years the harmony in Greek-Yugoslav relations 
has been predicated to a large degree upon the manner in 
which the port was made available to both parties. This con- 
clusion was especially emphasized when, according to the 
terms of a treaty concluded in May, 1923, Yugoslavia received 
a free zone in the Greek port. The engagement between 
Greece and Yugoslavia, providing these facilities, marked 
the culmination of a long series of projects which had the 
objective of securing an outlet on the Aegean sea for the 
trade of the northern neighbor. Though the zone did not 
operate until after the arrangements of 1923 were modified 
in 1929, it provided a device by means of which the com- 
merce of that country could pass in transit through the 
Greek port without being subjected to Hellenic customs 
control. 

Of greater importance than the commercial arrange- 
ments which were devised by the treaties and their modifica- 
tions was the fact that an irritating dispute was removed. 
It was this harmony which ultimately served as the arch 
upon which the several Balkan conferences were to meet 
and the Balken Entente evolved. This persistence of friend- 


1. For texts, see: §. Obradovitch, La Zone Libre Serbe et la Zone Franche 
de Salonique, Salonika: Aquarone, n. d., pp. 17-24. John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett (ed.) , Documents on International Affairs 1929, London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1929, p. 131. 
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ship between Greece and Yugoslavia, based as it was upon 
mutual confidence and fortified by a commonly shared 
tragic experience in 1941, was last reaffirmed in January, 1942, 
when the two governments, now in exile, accepted a treaty 
by the terms of which still closer co-operation between them 
was envisaged in the years after the present war is concluded.? 

Though the possession and use of Salonika has pre- 
sented a constant note in Balkan international relations for 
some time, it really became a question of international im- 
portance with the disintegration of the Ottoman empire. 
One of the interesting but little emphasized aspects of the 
Eastern Question dealt with the city and the ambitions of 
the Dual Monarchy as they developed in a southeasterly 
direction. Possession of the port upon the Aegean sea became 
the objective of the Austro-Hungarian Drang Nach Osten; 
while, later, Serbia adopted a similar aim which resulted 
at the close of the Balkan wars in an arrangement according 
to which the Serbians were to have access to the Mediter- 
ranean sea.® 

The war of 1914-1918, however, prevented the inaugura- 
tion of the plan, but at its close the question was re-opened 
and provision for a Yugoslav zone was eventually made. Such 
a chronology presents an over-simplification of the problem. 
The entire record was highly confused by cross-currents of 
imperialistic ambitions, national selfishness, diplomatic 
maneuvering, power politics, private commercial interests, 
and complicated treaty rights. These in turn were fused 
with known factors of political and economic geography. 

That the possession of Salonika has presented an irritant 
in the Balkan problem needs no more elaboration. It may 
be interesting, however, to trace the development of the 
2. For text, see: New Europe, 1 (1942), no. 3, pp. 79-80. 


3. For text, see: American Journal of International Law, xi (1919), no. 
4, Supplement, pp. 441-444. 
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problem in its early stages when it was primarily a matter of 
diplomatic policy between Vienna and the Porte and before 
it became highly complicated by the injection of the Serbian 
and Greek factors. That will be the objective of the following 
pages. We shall examine the question from the standpoint of 
a keen observer in the port itself, Mr. John E. Blunt, British 
consul general, and his agents who were scattered throughout 
Macedonia.* 

The Austro-Hungarian drive toward the east began at 
the time when the growing unification of Italy threatened 
her supremacy in the Adriatic basin. Austria saw the markets 
in the Balkans; and along the Vardar river she saw a route 
that would provide a corridor for additional exports to 
Mediterranean lands and the East. Here seemed to be an 
outlet for industrialized Austria; and, looking more closely, 
she saw Salonika at the foot of this route, the best port in the 
northern Aegean and a natural center for Balkan traffic. It 
was the obvious goal for a policy of expansion. 

The antecedents of the Salonika question lie in the 
period between 1876 and 1878 which included the Reich- 
stadt agreement, the treaty of San Stefano, and the congress 
of Berlin, for it was in them that the Salonika question was 
refined. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, Aus- 
trian and Serbian diplomatic efforts toward an Aegean under- 
standing came clearly into focus, as the former, expelled from 
Italy in 1866, tended to look toward the western half of the 
Balkan peninsula as her sphere of influence and interest. 

It was in order to clarify the relations of Russia and 
Austria regarding Serbia, and in consequence their respective 
Balkan policies, that the Russian and Austrian ministers 


4. Though British consular reports from Salonika (Turkey) date from 
1834 (F. O. 78/242), it was with the reports of Blunt beginning in 
1843 that elaborate measures were taken by the British to keep abreast 
of developments in Macedonia. 
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met at Reichstadt in Bohemia on July 8, 1876, and there 
agreed on the re-establishment of the status quo ante bellum 
if Serbia and Montenegro were defeated by Turkey in the 
current war. In the main, the Turks were not to be permitted 
to derive any advantage from their military success. On the 
other hand, should the Serbs and Montenegrins be victorious, 
Austria and Russia were to co-operate in regulating terri- 
torial changes. Though Austria could not permit Serbia to 
retain an enclave between Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slavonia, 
it was agreed that Serbia could obtain an extension of her 
territory in the region of the Drina and also in the direction 
of Lim.5 This would have given her a very favorable outlet 
on the Adriatic sea, one which has been suggested in recent 
years as more logical than that of Salonika. The remainder 
of the agreement then went on to provide for the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary while Russia 
was to resume her frontiers as of 1856 and was to acquire 
certain territory in the region of the Black sea. 

Following the Turco-Serbian war, a condition of utter 
chaos developed in the Balkans. This continued for at least 
two years; then, in 1877, a new war broke out between Russia 
and Turkey, followed by the treaty of San Stefano, signed 
February 19, 1878, by representatives of the Russian and 
Turkish governments.® The terms of this agreement were not 
satisfactory to Bulgaria, although the well-known “Greater 
Bulgaria” resulted from it, for Bulgaria failed to get Adrian- 
ople and Salonika. It was quite impossible for the Turks to 
give up the former due to its important position in the 
Moslem world and its political significance to the Porte. The 
5. “Résumé of the Secret Conferences of Reichstadt of July 8, 1876,” A. F. 

Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914, Cambridge, 
1920-1921, II, p. 191. 
6. G. F. Martens, Nouveau Recueil Général de Traités et Autres Actes 


Relatifs aux Rapports de Droit International, Gottingue and Leipzig, 
1878 and 1913, I, Sec. 2. 
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other, Salonika, largely lost its importance due to the fact 
that its hinterland and communications were cut away. 
Though this is a reasonable explanation, it has also been 
suggested that a Bulgarian Salonika was a bit more than 
Austria could be asked to accept. It is clear, however, that 
the major objection of Austria to the treaty was that it 
ignored her claims to Bosnia and Herzegovina and prepared 
the way for a strong Slav state on her southeastern flank. The 
treaty provided for the enlargement of Bulgaria and blocked 
the Austrian road to Salonika, “the ultimate goal of Haps- 
burg ambitions.”’7 

By fostering an enlarged Bulgaria, Russia stirred up the 
opposition of Great Britain and Austria-Hungary. Count 
Andrassy did not object to an independent Bulgaria nor did 
he seriously oppose Bulgaria’s desire for an Aegean coastline, 
though he did not like it. He was, however, greatly opposed 
to the westward expansion of the Bulgarian state and vio- 
lently objected to such expansion by a Bulgaria under Rus- 
sian domination. Therefore, on March 6, 1878, he issued 
invitations to a conference in Berlin to consider the matters. 

As the settlement of San Stefano drew Russian and 
Bulgarian interests into clear focus, the events of 1878 in 
Berlin did much the same for Austria-Hungary. Her policy 
as evidenced at that time foreshadowed conflict with the 
rising authority and developing interests of Serbia, and 
almost inevitably the two were to clash over their southern 
interests. To issue the call for the congress of Berlin was a 
relatively easy first step for Count Andrdassy, but the attend- 
ing powers were by no means of a single mind regarding the 
action which was to be considered there. Among the numer- 
ous items on the agenda, however, Austro-Russian considera- 
tions invoked the problem of Salonika directly and indirectly. 


7. Sir A. W. Ward and G. P. Gooch (eds.), The Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy; 1873-1918, Cambridge: University Press, 1923, 
Ill, p. 129. 
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The congress convened on June 13, 1878, with Prince 
Bismarck as president. The major topics pertained to Turk- 
ish reforms in Europe and the revision of the treaty of San 
Stefano. The latter question, and its treatment by Austria, 
reflected the interest of Vienna in Salonika. The same was 
true in connection with the disposition which was made of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. With regard to the latter, an 
attempt was made toward agreement with the Porte which 
ended in failure though it was finally decided that these 
provinces might be occupied by Austria. There has been, 
however, some question as to why Andrassy did not press 
toward an outright annexation of the provinces, but several 
conditions seem to have militated against such pressure. 

When the congress came to a close on July 13, 1878, the 
terms of the agreement had yet to be carried out. The 
decisions had been reached in the grand manner, but applica- 
tion of the provisions to the inhabitants is a less romantic 
tale. Successful as the English were at the conference table, 
and foster as they did the Austrian program, they stil! kept 
a watchful eye upon Austria as the terms of the occupation 
of the provinces were carried out and the Turkish reforms 
attempted. A British officer, Colonel Synge, went into Mace- 
donia to investigate an insurrection near Ghevgeli and Dimir- 
Kapu. He reported from Skoplje that everything was quiet 
there, while the Albanian league had been ordered by the 
Turkish governor of Pristina to prepare the inhabitants of 
Mitrovitca and Novi Bazar for the advance of Austrian 
troops “‘and to pacify them.’§ 

Another question arising from the congress of Berlin 
concerning which the British in Salonika paid particular 
attention was the military occupation of Eastern Rumelia. 
It may be remembered that Disraeli almost left Berlin during 
a dispute over this problem but, due to intervention on June 


8. F. O. (Turkey), 78/2993, Political No. 14, Blunt to Salisbury, May 
12, 1879. 
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21, 1878, by Bismarck it was finally decided that there be 
political and military control by the Porte in this province 
together with some curtailment of the province in the west. 
Deliniation of the frontier for this southern province was 
placed in the hands of an international commission, the 
Ottoman members of which were reported to have arrived 
in Salonika on May 11, 1879, from which point they went 
north to Nish and Skoplje.® 

For the next few months, practically the entire cor- 
respondence between the British Foreign Office and the 
consul in Salonika dealt with the twin problems of settling 
the Bulgarian frontier on the west and the occupation of 
Eastern Rumelia.’® On June 28, Blunt reported the intended 
arrival of the commission at Kustendil on the first of July. 
It did actually reach Salonika on the thirtieth of that month, 
and the next day Her Majesty’s ship Bittern had arrived in 
Salonika from Constantinople having on board Major 
Ardagh, Captain Everett, Captain Douglas Jones, Captain 
De Wolsky, and Captain Shereffeddin. The Turkish member 
of the commission was Tahir Pasha.’! From Salonika, the 
boundary commission went to Skoplje, where they met the 
Russian members of the group.!” 

Shortly after the commission left Salonika, it suspended 
work due to a Bulgarian attack on Major Ardagh at Kurli- 
Balkan near Egri Palanka. Such were the trials and tribula- 
tions of a boundary commission at work in the Balkans! 
This difficulty was cleared up in a few days, however, and 
the commission continued its work. Interesting and perhaps 
significant from a political point of view was the explanation 


g. Ibid. 

10. Consul Blunt persisted in speaking of Eastern Rumelia as “Bulgaria.” 

11. F. O. (Turkey) 78/2993, Political No. 27, Blunt to Salisbury, June 
28, 1879. 

12. Ibid., Political No. 46, Blunt to Salisbury, July 31, 1879. 
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of the Egri-Palanka attack given by a Russian officer: “that 
it was useless to expect that tranquility will be established 
on the Bulgarian border so long as the inhabitants of the 
principality were allowed to remain in possession of the arms 
which were distributed during the war.’ 

Additional evidence of Russian intrigue is given by 
Captain Everett, who pointed out that the party met with 
much delay and abstraction from armed Bulgarians, though 
he had high praise for the Turkish authorities. He ascribed 
the hostile attitude of the Bulgarians to the conduct of a 
Russian topographical officer who was engaged in the survey 
of a portion of the frontier.“ 

Evidence of the tangled diplomatic situation and the 
suspicion of Russia is also voiced in the report of another 
member of the International Commission. This comes from 
Bardn De Ring, the first French Commissioner for the 
organization of Eastern Rumelia, who had been traveling 
throughout the central Balkan area, including Skoplje, East- 
ern Rumelia, Bulgaria, and Macedonia. Apparently the 
object of his tour was to ascertain the state of feeling of the 
Christians and Mohammedans in the region relative to the 
territorial and administrative changes effected by the treaty 
of Berlin. He directed his attention particularly toward an 
inquiry of the number, condition, and treatment of the 
Mohammedan fugitives from Serbia, Bulgaria, and Eastern 
Rumelia.® 

De Ring's report, a copy of which was sent to the Foreign 
Office by the consul in Salonika, indicated several causes 
for the abuses in Eastern Rumelia: 1) Practical administra- 
13. F. O. (Turkey), 78/2994, Political No. 51, Blunt to Salisbury, August 

8, 1879; Ibid., Blunt to Layard; Jbid., Political No. 52, Blunt to Salis- 

bury, August 11, 1879. 

14. F. O. (Turkey), 78/2994, Blunt to Layard, August 18, 1879. 


15. Ibid., Confidential, Political No. 62, Blunt to Salisbury, September 7, 
1879. 
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tion had proved a failure; 2) Security had not been estab- 
lished; 3) Returning Moslem refugees were ill-treated by the 
Christians. He further indicated, as reasons for this condition, 
that, 1) an error had been committed by the congress of 
Berlin in not giving the administration of the province to 
Europeans; 2) that Aleko Pasha was entirely incapable as a 
governor general; 3) and, of extreme significance, the in- 
trigues of Russia which directed affairs through Aleko. De 
Ring emphasized this last factor in the recommendations 
which he made in his report. He was of the opinion that a 
governor general should come from a country with no direct 
interest, and with a good corps of European assistants. His 
thoughts concerning Russia came out clearly when, accord- 
ing to Blunt, he said: 


The want of foresight shown by the Ottoman Government and 
some of the Great Powers in appointing a Governor General proposed 
by Russia to whose policy he would be subservient, leaves the country 
open to intrigue and offers every inducement and facility to Russian 
agents for keeping the inhabitants in a state of constant political 
agitation and disturbance.16 


The remaining major question arising from the congress 
of Berlin which the British in Salonika watched carefully 
was the Turkish re-occupation of Eastern Rumelia. Here, 
again, the indications point toward suspicions of Russian 
intentions, all of which brought Austro-Hungarian aims 
more clearly into focus. It will be recalled that, according to 
the terms of the treaty, Russia was to withdraw her troops 
from the region south of the Balkan mountains immediately, 
and from Bulgaria within a few months. 

Reports from the acting British consul in Cavalla, Mr. 
Pecchiali, show that it was of prime importance for the 


16. Ibid. 
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Turks to re-occupy the region immediately. From Djuma, 
the Turks said that they feared their occupation of the region 
would meet with resistance from Bulgaria, with the result 
that the commanding officer asked for troop reinforcements. 
This report is given particular weight by evidence that Bul- 
garian bands crossed over into Eastern Rumelia the day on 
which the Russians withdrew.” 

On the same day, Blunt reported to the Foreign Office 
that when Djuma was evacuated by the Russians, it was left 
to the Bulgarians. The acting British consul in Cavalla 
protested this. Confirmation of the report from Cavalla came 
through Savet Pasha, the Turkish field marshal commanding 
troops in Macedonia who received word from the commander 
of Serres and Menlik that the Russians unexpectedly evacu- 
ated the district of Djuma, leaving it in possession of the 
Bulgarians.** 

Particularly annoying to the Turks was the off-hand 
manner in which the Russians acted. The difficulty seems 
to have been that they did not consult the Turkish author- 
ities in the surrender of the local administration, but rather 
evacuated it unannounced. In contrast, the Turks apparently 
attempted their re-occupation of Eastern Rumelia under the 
eye of the European commissioner. Rather obviously, they 
wanted to “show up” the Russian procedure. In any case, 
the Turkish troops under Suleiman Pasha waited for the 
commission to arrive so as to occupy Djuma in a “formal and 
regular manner.” This was done on July 13, 1879, in the 
presence of the commissioners and with no armed opposition, 
though the Bulgarians had burned the city before they 
left.19 
17. F. O. (Turkey), 78/2993, Political No. 23, Blunt to Salisbury, June 

22, 1879. 


18. Ibid. 
19. Ibid., Political No. 35, Blunt to Layard, July 14, 1879. 
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In the last analysis, Balkan events between 1878 and 
1881 were ruled by the treaty of Berlin and its effect upon 
Salonika was of extreme importance. It destroyed the rich 
hinterland for which Salonika had become the center of 
exchange. Serbia, Bulgaria, and Eastern Rumelia had been 
delimited. Serbia, completely free, looked toward the north 
to Austria and Hungary. From then on, Bulgaria tried to 
develop her own ports on the Black sea. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina fell under the hegemony of their powerful protector. 
Thessaly, attached to Greece, created an excellent port at 
Volo. In a few years, however, these losses were largely 
compensated for, thanks to the railroads which had Salonika 
for their terminus. 

In a general way, it may also be said that the congress 
of Berlin was called in 1878 due to the insistence of Great 
Britain and France, owing to the fact that Russia had, by 
badly defeating Turkey, upset the balance of power in the 
Near East. Owing to renewed Turkish persecution of Balkan 
Christians, particularly in Bulgaria, Russia was given an 
opportunity to strike again at the Porte. The big Slav brother 
came to rescue the smaller members of the family. 

The future had been forecast at Berlin. Serbia had made 
broad demands at the conference, but the Sanjak had gone 
to Austria in all reality. South Serbia was separated by bands 
of Austrian or Turkish territory from all access to Mon- 
tenegro or to the sea. She had been injured commercially 
by having no maritime outlet, while at the same time she was 
prevented from military co-operation with Montenegro by 
the presence of Austria-Hungary in the outpost of Novi- 
Bazar. 

It was also during these years that we begin to learn 
something of the commercial possibilities of Salonika. In 
particular, the British began to be seriously interested in the 
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commercial relationship of Salonika to the Balkans and, 
especially Austria. Late in 1879, the Foreign Office wrote to 
the consul in Salonika for information on the trade between 
the port and the province of Bosnia.*° Apparently a report 
had appeared in a Vienna paper to the effect that the trade 
between Salonika and Bosnia via Mitrovitca had almost 
entirely ceased since the Austrian occupation. It is curious, 
and perhaps typical, to note that in requesting this informa- 
tion Blunt was to pay special attention to the place of 
articles of British manufacture.”! 

According to the Foreign Office ““Memo”’ attached to 
the Blunt report, one learns that London wished to have 
information relative to the effect of the Austrian occupation 
of the northern provinces, especially as Bosnia had been 
taken into the Austrian customs “range.” A further con- 
clusion was that extension of railroad communication north- 
ward would be likely to expand British trade.*? A charac- 
teristic mixture of diplomacy and business! 

The request for information regarding the effect of 
existing Balkan conditions upon Salonika trade was care- 
fully complied with by Consul Blunt. Not only did he report 
to London in the form of his own investigations, but he also 
made inquiries among the leading merchants of the city. 
The most valuable evidence which Blunt received from such 
a source came from Messrs. Allitini, leading merchants of 
the town, who possessed extensive commercial relations with 
the interior.” 

20. F. O. (Turkey), 78/3154, Commercial No. 9, Blunt to Granville, May 
20, 1880. 

21. F. O. (Turkey), 78/3018, Commercial No. 1, Draft of dispatch from 
Lister to Blunt, December 6, 1879. 

22. F. O. (Turkey), 78/3154, Memo on back of Commercial No. 9, Blunt 
to Granville, May 31, 1880. 


23. F. O. (Turkey), 78/3154, Commercial No. g and Enc. No. 1, Blunt to 
Granville, May 20, 1880. 
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According to Mr. Allitini’s information, the article in 
the Vienna paper to which the Foreign Office referred was 
quite correct. It must have been a rueful merchant who 
wrote: 


In effect, the commerce between Salonika and Bosnia has com- 
pletely stopped. Before the Austrian occupation of the region, the 
goods were cleared for the market when they had paid the Turkish 
customs duties in Salonika. On the other hand, now it is necessary to 
pay the Austro-Hungarian government a new tax of about eight 
percent which makes a total tax of sixteen percent. On the other hand, 
merchandise going from Austria does not pay any tax on its entry into 
Bosnia and Herzegovina.?4 


The effect of this new territorial distribution upon 
British trade through Salonika was rather obvious. However, 
not only did this trade with Austrian occupied regions drop, 
but also that with Serbia and Bulgaria. It was the belief of 
Mr. Allitini that the British trade via Salonika had dropped 
from one-fourth to one-third of what it had been. This he 
proportionated as follows: Forty per cent loss due to Bulgar- 
ian independence; 30 per cent loss due to cession of territory 
to Serbia; and thirty per cent loss due to the occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Bulgaria also imposed a tax of 
eight per cent on the entry of foreign goods coming via 
Salonika, and it remained a serious question as to whether 
Salonika might not adopt similar measures in retaliation. 

Despite this rather gloomy picture of affairs, Mr. Allitini 
suggested that British commerce with the city would continue 
to be significant in spite of the new territorial adjustments. 
The explanation would seem to be sound enough: 

Thus, for example, it will be a convenience to send a great deal 


of British iron ore to Vrania by way of Ruipurli in spite of the customs 
duties of 8 percent because of the freight charges to ship it from 


24. Ibid. 
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Belgrade to these localities are considerably higher due to difficulties 
in transportation.25 


Efforts were being made by the Serbian government to 
eliminate this economy. In order to do so, it imposed a 
surtax of twenty-five per cent over and above the regular 
eight per cent charged by the Turkish customs, which made 
a total of thirty-three per cent, an amount which no mer- 
chandise could bear. 

The net result of Mr. Blunt’s investigation must have 
proved a disappointment to commercial interests in London 
and elsewhere in England. One thing which could not be 
seen then, but which we now know, is that the proportionate 
loss to British trade was never to be regained in the same 
locality. In his last paragraph, the British consul summarized 
the situation very well when he wrote: 


On the whole there is no doubt from all that I hear and observe 
that the commercial relations of Salonika with Bosnia, Servia and 
Bulgaria have been seriously disturbed and are languishing in conse- 
quence of the changes which were effected by the late war; and it is 
evident that if the heavy duties which it is said are levied by the 
Servian customs be maintained English produce which hitherto found 
very fair markets in Urania, Lescowatz, Nisch and other districts ceded 
to Servia will not be able to compete with Austrian commodities.2¢ 


Additional information relative to the Balkan com- 
mercial situation came from a certain Mr. Alvarez, who was 
sent by Blunt to Pristina in the Vilayet of Kossovo to make 
a report on the effect of the Austrian occupation upon the 
direction of trade in the interior. Mr. Alvarez wrote: 


I was informed by the Vali of Kossovo that prior to the occupation 
of Bosnia there used to be a Panaier or fair held at Pristina annually 
in the present month which the Bosnians were in the habit of attending 
in large numbers for the purpose of bartering their goods for the 


25. Ibid. 
26. Ibid. 
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produce of the country and articles of foreign manufacture imported 
from Constantinople and Salonica. No fair was held (this year) as they 
now prefer to send their goods to Vienna, Zia Bey the largest land- 
owner in the province telling me that he and many others had suffered 
considerably in consequence. Grain is the chief export and imports via 
Salonica chiefly consisting of cotton goods of British manufacture and 
iron in the local consumption of which no perceptible diminuation 
is to be remarked . . . I have no hesitation in saying that the Austrian 
occupation of Bosnia has seriously deranged the commercial intercourse 
of that country with Salonica.27 


On foundations placed at Reichstadt and Berlin, a 
definite Austro-Hungarian drive for expansion toward the 
south and Salonika took place between 1878 and 1914. This 
was to give birth to the Serbian drive as well. In fact, Aus- 
trian policy did two things. First, it definitely forestalled 
any Serbian efforts to break through to the Adriatic sea. 
Second, it competed with Serbia in the seeking of control | 
over Salonika. Thus, in effect, the diplomacy of the Dual 
Monarchy forced Belgrade to look southward and _ then 
attempted, for a time at least, to stop her. The significance 
of this, and its many intricacies, form an integral part of the 
platform on which the arrangements with Greece were con- 
structed in 1914. 

Looking at Austria first, we find that the motivating 
force behind her policy was an urgent desire for an economic 
outlet and a long tradition of warfare against the Turk. In 
practical effect, too, her efforts were mainly limited to the 
Balkan peninsula, where, contrary to the policy of Germany, 
Turkey was looked upon as an enemy rather than a state to 
be won as an ally. 

Bismarck, in fact, thought it natural for Austria-Hun- 
gary to have imperialistic aims in Europe. He saw in the 


27. Ibid., Enclosure No. 4, Alvarez to Blunt. 
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German imperial constitution the road along which Austria 
might go in a reconcilation of political and national interests 
existing between the eastern borders of the Rumanian race 
and the bay of Cattaro. He further felt that it was to the 
advantage of Germany to have Russia in Constantinople with 
the responsibility of defending it. Bismarck said that if he 
were an Austrian minister, “he should not try to keep them 
out of Constantinople, since it was only through an under- 
standing with Russia that Austria could hope to get a share 
of the Turkish inheritance.’?* Such was his theory of the 
division of interest between Austria and Russia in the 
Balkans, and Aerenthal came under the influence of these 
views. 

This Balkan policy of Austria clearly emerged from the 
congress of Berlin when she established herself in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and secured an interest in the Sanjak of Novi 
Bazar. In a broad sense, this policy may be said to have 
involved two cardinal points. First, the foiling of Russian 
schemes for control of the emerging Balkan states; second, 
the furthering of a plan for territorial control from Vienna 
to the Aegean sea. 

It was evident that the Austrian general staff believed 
the road to Salonika lay through the defiles of Novi Bazar. 
At some date before the end of 1908, however, they recog- 
nized that the Sanjak would be a death trap to an invading 
army and saw, in turn, that the true route to the Aegean 
sea was up the valley of Morava river and down that of the 
Vardar. To achieve this goal, which had been held since 
1866, the annihilation of Serbian independence was neces- 
sary. Military opinion in Austria favored hostilities toward 
Serbia. The emperor was slower of conversion to these plans 
but apparently he accepted them prior to October, 1908. 


28. J. M. Baernreither, Fragments of a Political Diary, London: 1990, p. 33. 
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It has been said, in explanation of the Austrian program, 
that it was toward the south and east alone that there were 
shores on a free sea which would permit the export of 
her products. Apparently the region had been reserved 
for Russia, but after 1878, Austria, now partly composed of 
Slavs, hoped to have it for herself. Gradually the dream was 
born in Vienna of forming a large state with her own outlet 
on the southern sea. It would seem fitting, therefore, to 
consider the matter also on the basis of further reports from 
the British consul general in that port, reports which, if they 
have any basis in truth, should reflect fear of encroachment 
upon the city by either Austria or Russia. 

Sensing that Salonika was a goal of Austrian policy, two 
areas of Austrian interest drew the particular attention of 
the British agents. These were the Sanjak of Novi Bazar and 
the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In July, 1879, 
Blunt reported to Constantinople and London that the Mufti 
of Tashlidja (Mehmed-Effendi) had been recalled to Con.- 
stantinople. The reason for the recall is interesting as it 
appears that he had taken the leading part in the organiza- 
tion of resistance to Austrian occupation of Bosnia and then 
joined the Albanian League.?® The removal was ascribed by 
Blunt to the strong remonstrances “addressed by the Cabinet 
of Vienna to the Porte against agitation he is alleged to have 
encouraged in the District of Novi Bazar.” 

A few months following the episode just mentioned, 
Consul General Blunt sent a report on the “re-assuring state 
of affairs in the Sanjak of Novi Bazar and contiguous Alban- 
ian districts; and to the situation in Macedonia.’’®° This sub- 
ject, as the consul defined it, actually uncovered some rather 
significant conditions, namely, that the Mohammedans in 
29. F. O. (Turkey) , 78/2993, Political Nos. 63 and 78, Blunt to Salisbury 


and Blunt to Layard, July 14, 1879. 
go. Ibid. 
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the Sanjak were reconciled to the presence of Austrian troops 
in that province, and also in Bosnia and a part of Albania. 

Though the official attitude was reassuring, that of the 
populace was not. There was evidence that both the civil 
and the military activity had “seriously exerted their influ- 
ence to counteract and subdue any symptoms of opposition 
to the advance of the Austro-Hungarian army; and I (Blunt) 
also hear that Ghazi Muhtar Pasha, Governor General of the 
Vilayet of Monistir has dispatched several influential Beys 
to Prisrend, Ipek and other Albanian centers for the purpose 
of exhorting the inhabitants to do nothing likely to disturb 
the friendly relations existing between the Ottoman and 
Austrian Governments.’’** Such is the way in which power 
politics decided the attitude of subject populations and 
achieved a “reassuring”’ situation. 

One of those peculiar situations which is hidden in the 
records of the past is the nationality of the acting British 
vice-consul at Monastir. According to reports from Salonika, 
this man, cited only as Acting Consul Knapitsch, was a 
native of Austria, unpaid by the British, provisionally ap- 
pointed on March g, 1875, and still in service during 1879 
though never approved by the Foreign Office. In addition, 
it should be noted that he was the Austrian consul general 
during the same period.*? Such was a major source of British 
information relative to the procedure of the Austrian occupa- 
tion of the Sanjak! 

There is some evidence to suggest that Austria might 
have been considering an extension of her influence farther 
to the south in the direction of Mitrovitca and Salonika, in 
spite of the frequent official disavowals of her ministers. 


gi. F. O. (Turkey), 78/2994, Blunt to Salisbury, September 29, 1879. 
32. F. O. (Turkey) , 78/3018, Consular Reports No. 2, Barker to Salisbury, 
January 3, 1879. 
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Certainly the Austrian agents in Macedonia were closely 
watching the activity of the Russian agents in that region, 
especially around Vodena, which is in close proximity to 
Salonika.** Locally, there was also talk of the Austrians mov- 
ing southward. There were unnecessarily strong Austrian 
garrisons at Prelip, Plevta, Preboi, and Tchainitza which 
were hard at work repairing and improving the roads and 


strengthening the advance posts with considerable defensive | 


works. Reports from Tachlidja and Prieopolje were that 
Austrians would be in Mitrovitca by October, 1880. Inci- 
dentally, these reports were written in July, some months 
before the Mijatovich-Haymerlé conversations in Vienna. 





ee eae 


By the end of 1880, the suspicions of British representa: | 
tives in the Near East were seriously aroused over the threat | 


of an Austrian move in the direction of the Aegean sea. Writ- 
ing in a confidential dispatch to the Foreign Office, Mr. 
Blunt informed Earl Granville that he had learned that his 


nso. 


Austro-Hungarian colleague was making a detailed investiga- | 
tion of the port facilities on the Salonika quay and establish- | 


ments in towns between that city and Austrian occupied 


Novi Bazar. The general consensus of opinion was that the | 


Austrian consuls were making inquiries which were con- 
nected with some eventual military projects of their govern- 
ments in those parts. In addition to these activities, there was 
general discussion among the foreigners and natives in 
Salonika to the effect that an advance of Austrian troops in 
that direction was anticipated. “Even the Turks,’”’ wrote 
Blunt, “were becoming familiarized with the subject, and 
apprehend that the anarchy which is growing in this and 


F. O. (Turkey), 78/3134, Political No. g, Confidential, Blunt to 
Salisbury, January 21, 1880. 

34. F. O. (Turkey), 78/3136, Political No. g2, Blunt to Granville, July 
30, 1880. 
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contiguous provinces may eventually afford a pretext to the 
Austrians for marching down to Salonika.’’* 

The preceding statement might be accepted simply as 
rumor were it not given credence by related circumstances. 
In recent months a railroad had been built from Salonika 
to Mitrovitca. Apparently the Austrians saw a way by which 
they could turn it to their specific advantage, for it was 
learned by Blunt upon reliable authority that the chief 
engineer had gone to Vienna upon the insistence of the 
Austrian government to report upon the condition of the 
line. He also learned through an employee of the railroad 
who visited Novi Bazar that the Austrians in Bosnia were 
making preparations for the construction of a line from 
Senitza to Novi Bazar, and that the Austrian government 
was negotiating with the Salonika Railroad company for the 
extension of the line from Mitrovitca to Novi Bazar.*® 

The year 1881 introduced a very significant change in 
Austrian policy respecting the Aegean outlet. Though there 
is room for some skepticism regarding the good faith of 
Austria, nevertheless it was in this year that the Dual Mon- 
archy by treaty with Serbia relinquished her claims and 
intentions to that country. And it was from the Serbians 
that Yugoslavia inherited its policy of attempting to acquire 
either territory or a free port on the Aegean sea. 

During the first months of the year, the situation 
appeared to be developing quietly. Austrian troops extended 
their program of military occupation of the Sanjak of Novi 
Bazar, and one witness reported that the military authorities 
did not try to interfere with the general administration of the 
district. In fact, in one instance it was reported that the 
35. oa Political No. 128, Confidential, Blunt to Granville, November 1, 

1550. 


36. Ibid., Political No. 136, Confidential, Blunt to Granville, November 
15, 1880. 
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Christians of Prisrend actually signed a petition addressed 
to Austria asking her intervention and protection in a civil 
matter.%7 

Relations between Austria and Serbia reached a new 
high point on June 16-28, 1881, with the conclusion of a 
secret political treaty between the two states which clarified 
for the time being the question of expansion toward the 
Aegean sea and determined the path which Serbia was to 
follow in the future.%* 

Probably the most significant article from the point of 
view of the present discussion was the seventh, which gave 
Serbia a free hand in securing territory in the south. Evi- 
dently the Dual Monarchy was willing to relinquish her 
policy of securing an Aegean outlet and Serbia was encour- 
aged to go ahead and adopt the program if she wished. The 
article read as follows: 


If, as a result of a combination of circumstances whose develop- 
ment is not foreseen at present, Serbia were in a position to make 
territorial acquisitions in the direction of her southern frontiers 
(with the exception of the Sanjak of Novibazar), Austria-Hungary 
will not oppose herself thereto, and will use her influence with the 
other powers for the purpose of winning them over to an attitude 
favorable to Serbia. 


In 1889, the treaty was extended to 1895 and amplified 
in certain respects. In connection with the present problem, 
the most important article in the renewal was Article Four 
which also pertained to Serbian expansion toward the south. 
The parties agreed that: 

If the circumstances foreseen by Article VII of the Treaty of June 


23, 1881, should chance to occur while this Treaty remains in force 
and while Serbia has faithfully observed its stipulations, it is understood 


37. F. O. (Turkey) , 78/3316, Political No. 13, Blunt to Granville, January 
28, 1881; Ibid., Political No. 28, February 23, 1881. 
38. Pribram, op. cit., 1, pp. 51-55. 
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that Austria-Hungary will recognize, and support with other Powers, 
the recognition in favor of the Kingdom of Serbia of the territorial 
extension foreseen by Article VII above-mentioned, which extension 
may be carried in the direction of the valley of the Vardar as far as 
the circumstances will permit.39 


Quite evidently the Dual Monarchy had decided that 
for the time she would pose as the friend and champion of 
the Serbs. An attitude, however, which did not last long as 


the relationship soon became one of distrust and bitter 
hatred. 


39. Ibid., 1, p. 137. 








The Career of John Gordon 
Dean of Salisbury, 1603-1619 
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N 1603, John Gordon became Dean of Sarum. He had 
among his contemporaries there, and has enjoyed since 


his death in 1619, a reputation for great learning and | 
piety. He was a favorite of King James I, and took part at | 
his command in the Hampton Court Conference. He | 


preached often before the King, and on one of these occasions, 
at Oxford, the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on 


him. Because of his prominence between 1603 and 1619, he | 
is listed in the Dictionary of National Biography and other } 
collections. Such notices included stories of his earlier | 


EO ae 


206-2 


career which seem to be based on records or traditions in the | 
Gordon family. We are told that John Gordon was bishop | 


of Galloway; that he held both a benefice and a pension 


through the generosity of Mary, Queen of Scots; that he was | 
gentleman-in-waiting to three kings of France, Charles IX, I 
Henry III, and Henry IV; that he took part in two famous | 


disputations in France, one against Cardinal Duperron, and 


3 ROE 


the other against a Jewish scholar; finally that he was learned | 
in law, theology, and ancient languages, and wrote much in | 


these fields.1 We gather that he was a pillar of the church | 


in three countries. 


1. Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford University Press, 1917 ff.) 
VIII, pp. 212-214; Hew Scott, Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae (London, 1866- 
1871) , I, pt. 2, pp. 775-776; Wood, Athenae Oxon., 1691, 1, 795; C. A. Gor- 
don, A concise history of the ancient and illustrious house of Gordon 
(Aberdeen, 1754), pp- 114-115, 297-300; Sir Robert Gordon, A genealogi- 
cal history of the earldom of Sutherland (Edinburgh, 1813), pp. 2g0- 


294; Alexander Gordon, “The great laird of Urie ”: Theological Review | 


(London, 1874), XI, pp. 524-525. 
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The Career of John Gordon 


A study of Gordon’s life prior to 1603 reveals him as an 
adventurer, albeit a fairly popular and successful one. It 
shows that he courted the favor of several sovereigns almost 
simultaneously in the hope of getting appointments or pen- 
sions, and that his religious pretensions, if not his actual 
afiliations, included at various times the Catholic and 
Reformed churches in both Scotland and France, as well 
as the Established Church in England. He was typical of the 
impecunious Scottish adventurer of his day, and he changed 
his religion as expediency dictated. 

John Gordon was born September 1, 1544,” the eldest son 
of Alexander Gordon, bishop of Galloway and titular arch- 
bishop of Athens, one of the first of the Scottish bishops to 
accept the Reformation.* John Gordon is supposed to have 
been educated at St. Leonard’s college, St. Andrew’s. In 
1564, he and his younger brother Lawrence received pen- 
sions to permit them to continue their studies.* 

John Gordon is believed to have gone to France in 1565, 
and to have studied at the universities of Paris and Orléans 
from 1565 to 1568.5 He was probably in Paris, but not at the 
university, when he received an appointment as gentleman- 
in-waiting to King Charles IX, March 4, 1566.6 He may have 
2. Will of John Gordon, Somerset House, London, MS. P. C. C. 7 Soames. 

3. He is said to have been the first bishop to change over, about 1559. Cf. 

Robert Keith, History of the affairs of Church and State in Scotland 

(Edinburgh, 1734), 1, p. 250. Alexander Gordon did not resign his 

position and estates until forced to do so. He seems to have passed on 

the title to his son John, in 1568, probably keeping the revenues. (Letter 


of Canon James M. J. Fletcher, Librarian of Salisbury Cathedral, April 
3» 1937) - 

4. Edinburgh, General Register House, MS. Register of Deeds, xvu, fol. 
139Vv-140. This reference was kindly sent me by Dr. Annie Cameron of the 
staff of the General Register House. 

5. Dictionary of National Biography, vi, p. 212; Francisque-Michel, Les 
écossais en France et les francais en Ecosse (London, 1862) , 1, p. 272. 

6. Mentioned in his obituary. His letter of appointment is cited, with dates, 
in a decree of the Parlement of Paris, May 7, 1649. It is implied that the 
letter was filed in the suit before the Parlement. Bibliothéque Nationale, 
MS, Nouv. d’Hozier, 158. 
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been at Orléans but not necessarily at the university, in the 
course of the same year.? In January, February, and 


March, 1568, he acted as treasurer of the German Nation 


at Orléans. Ordinarily, Scots did not join the German 


Nation at Orléans,® and Gordon may therefore have been a | 
paid treasurer, not a student. Scottish students, however, did | 
join the German Nation at Paris, and Gordon may have | 


affliated there and continued his membership at Orléans, 
There is no proof that he was ever a bona fide student in 
either place.’° It is significant, in this connection, that he 


never made claim to a degree from any university, although 


he was in the habit of boasting of his intellectual attainments. 


John Gordon longed for a place at court—any court. In | 
March, 1568, he resigned his position with the German | 
Nation to become tutor to the young Duke d’Enghien," son | 


of Louis I de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, who was killed a 
year later at the battle of Jarnac.’? Gordon must have lost 
his position soon after his appointment, for in July he sent 
appeals to the Scottish and English courts for employment. 
On July 7, 1568, he wrote to the Regent Murray, asking for 


an appointment as spy at the French court."* To prove his | 
intimate knowledge of the court secrets, he told the Regent of | 
a plot to rescue Mary, Queen of Scots. Money was being sent | 


from France, he said, to the Duke of Alva, who was to send 


7. A letter of uncertain date, possibly 1566, from Pierre Daniel to George 
Buchanan mentions Gordon’s presence in the Scottish colony at Orléans. 
The letter is quoted and translated in P. Hume Brown, George 
Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer (Edinburgh, 1890) , pp. 331-332. 

8. Orléans, Archives du Loiret, MS. D. 224, fol. 109. 

g. There was a Scots Nation in Orléans until 1538, when it merged with 
the Norman Nation. Cf. Vatican Library, MS. Regina Latina 405; } 
Kirkpatrick, “The Scottish Nation at the University of Orléans,” Miscel- 
lany of the Scottish History Society, u (1904), p. 64. 

10. It should be remembered that all extant university records in Paris and 
Orléans are incomplete. The absence of his name from the rolls does 
not prove that he never matriculated. 

11. Archives du Loiret, MS. D 224, fol. 109. 

12. Erroneously referred to in many Gordon records as Brissac. 

1g. British Museum, MS. Cotton Cal. C i, fol. 12ev. 
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The Career of John Gordon 


it to the Spanish ambassador in England, who in turn was 

to “practis withe the Lordis of Ingland” and buy “the 

Quinnes delyverence out of Ingland.” He wrote again on 

the twelfth of the month in the same vein." 

On July 1, 1568, two letters were sent to Cecil on behalf 
of Gordon. Sir Henry Norris, Elizabeth’s ambassador at the 
French court, wrote that Gordon was learned in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and that he had supplied the embassy 
with certain information about Mary, Queen of Scots.5 No 
less a person than Ramus wrote, on July twelfth, saying that 
Gordon would soon arrive in England, bring Ramus’ greet- 
ing to Cecil in person.**® He must have gone to England as 
planned, but without seeing Cecil, for he wrote Cecil in 
December, 1569, referring to his arrival a year and a half 
earlier, “cast upon his [Cecil’s] shores, as if by ship-wreck, 
and despoiled of all his possessions and his fortune.’** This 
letter is amusing, for Gordon decorated it with notes in six 
languages, Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, in the hope of impressing Cecil with his ability as a 
linguist. The notes, however, consist only of salutations and 
familiar phrases which anyone could copy, and in some cases 
they are obviously the work of one who did not know the 
languages.4® Whatever Ramus may have thought of Gor- 
don’s learning, it was certainly less extensive than Gordon 
pretended. 

14. State Papers, Foreign, 1566-68, 499, no. 2348. 

15. State Papers, Foreign, 1566-68, 504, no. 2364. 

16. Reproduced in facsimile and translated in Sir William Fraser, The Suth- 
erland Book (Edinburgh, 1892), 1, pp. 111-112. I have been unable to 
find the original letter. 

17. British Museum, MS. Lansdowne, 12, 18. 

18. The Arabic consists of the opening phrases of the Koran. The Ethiopic 
shows complete ignorance of the use of the word-dividers, which are 
incorrectly copied. The Syriac is in an awkward hand. I am indebted 
to Professor U. T. Holmes of the University of North Carolina and 


Professor W. E. Stinespring of Duke University for assistance with these 
passages. 
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For a short time in 1570, Gordon seems to have been in 
Scotland, although he later denied this.° A John Gordon, | 
relative of Alexander Gordon and of the Earl of Huntly, | 
took part in the negotiations between Elizabeth and the 
Scottish nobles, partisans of Mary, Queen of Scots. Gordon 
carried letters from Edinburgh to England, but was “stayed 
at Berwick.” When arrangements were made to examine 
him, he sent word that he had become very ill and had re- 
turned to Scotland.?° 

On August 9g, 1571, Gordon was in the train of the Duke | 
of Norfolk, and in attendance upon Mary, Queen of Scots. 
On that day, he wrote Cecil, denying charges that he had 
written a book in support of Mary, Queen of Scots. Gordon 
claimed that the book, still unfinished, was on the subject 


of rebellion in general, and did not refer to Mary’s difficulty 


at all. He promised to send Cecil a copy, and begged that 
he be allowed to continue in the service of his Queen.” 
Mary, however, had a different understanding of this 
matter. She wrote to her ambassador at the French court, 
Cardinal Beaton, on September 19, 1571, as follows: ‘“‘Maistre 
Jean Gordon a escrit quelque chose pour moy en langue 
latine, et a bonne volonte de me faire service . . . Maistre 
Jean Gordon m’a faict dire qu’il doibt quelque argent par: | 
dela, lequel il sera constrainct payer promptement; a ceste 
cause je vous prie davancer une annee sa pension, qui est de | 
deux cents francs.” Mary also told Beaton that Gordon was 
spying for her into the activities of Cecil’s agents.”* 
Gordon’s spying, and his efforts to be rewarded during 
this period, are summed up in a report of his activities made | 


19. In 1583, he claimed to have been absent from Scotland since 1565. Cf. i 
State Papers, Foreign, 1583-84, 283, nO. 330. t 
20. State Papers, Foreign, 1569-1571, 224-25, no. 827-32, 834, 847. 
21. State Papers, Scotland, 1, 901. ' 
22. Prince Alexandre Labanoff, Lettres . . . de Marie Stuart (London, 1844), 


Ill, pp. 382-384. 
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The Career of John Gordon 


a year later, when Cecil asked for information about him in 
another connection. The report reads as follows, 


Mr. John Gordon, son to the Bishop of Galloway . . . Master 
Johnny, eldest son, having a prompt ingyne to letters, after some 
entres thereto in Scotland, passed into France and profitted well, but 
as age in him grew, so resembled he . . . the nature and qualities of 
his father. And albeit he nor none of his name bore goodwill to the 
Earl of Murray, yet being in Paris to acquire credit and reputation, he 
took on him to write to my said Lord the estate of French affairs . . . 
But as soon as he understood of the Queen’s escaping and coming to 
England, he came there also, and thinking to serve her turn more, 
being in some nobleman’s company, than with the Queen herself, he 
found means to enter into the Duke of Norfolk’s service as pedagogue 
to his son the Earl of Surrey. The Regent and Commissioners of both 
parties being then in England, his custom was to dine with the one and 
sup with the other, making his profit of both, and making both privy 
of the other’s counsels. And carrying all at home at night, he assayed 
his credit largely in borrowing of silver from such of both companies 
as he thought might best spare money.?3 


John Gordon evidently left for France when Mary wrote 
her letter to Cardinal Beaton, or shortly afterward.** Between 
157i and 1574, we have no record of him, except that he was 
in France in 1573, and that his father asked him to return 
home in March of that year.2° The Gordon family, however, 
have three traditions concerning his activities during this 
period. First, it is said that 


he returned to France; wher, dureing the tyme of the massacre of 
Paris, in the year of God 1572, he saved himself and divers of his 


23. State Papers, Foreign, 1572-1574, pp. 250-51; Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, Calendar of Manuscripts at Hatfield House, ul, pp. 46-47, no. 120. 

24. Mary wrote John Gordon and William Douglas a letter on September 18, 
1571, apparently on the eve of their departure. Cf. Labanoff, Lettres de 
Marie Stuart, 11, pp. 379-80. 

25. In February, 1573, John obtained a pension from the French king for his 
father. (State Papers, Foreign, 1572-74, 266, no. 796.) In March, his 
father wrote him that he had obtained a passport for him, and that he 
was to return to Scotland. (State Papers, Foreign, 1572-74), 277, no. 820; 
295, no. 859. 
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cuntriemen of the reformed religion: which he might the easier doe, | 
being the king’s domestick servant, and suspecting the plot befor hand | 
Then in the yeir of God 1574, he had a public disputation in the toun] 
of Avignon, in the presence of the bishop of Wesons and six other!) 
bishops, against the principal rabbi of the Jewes synagogue in i 
Avignon, called Rabby Benetrius; which disputation of his (being for 


the most part in Hebrew) was published in print, and was mudi 





thought of in France, Italy, and Germany.?6 


massacre of St. Bartholomew”' is that no one of Gordon'} 
rank could have known the exact nature of the plot in time) 
to save anyone. Furthermore, Gordon was at that time mort E 
intimate with the Prince of Condé and the King of Navarre i 


than with the plotters. Concerning the disputation, informa 7 
tion is completely lacking. I have been unable to find anyi 
trace of a disputation in that year, or at Avignon during Gor 
don’s lifetime;?8 nor is there any record of a rabbi namedy 
Benetrius, or anything approaching this, or of the published 
account of the disputation mentioned above.2® Gordon 
probably was in Avignon in 1574. The king and part of the j 


court were there at Christmas, and the Cardinal of Lorraine] 
died there on December twenty-sixth.2° The “bishop of 
Wesons” is unquestionably William Chisholm, bishop off 
Vaison, near Avignon. Chisholm was a Scot,*! possibly a 


26. Gordon, Genealogical history, p. 291. 


27. Ernest Lavisse, Histoire de France ... (Paris, 1911), VI, (1) BP. 125; sf 
28. Such disputations were not uncommon. Cf. Jewish Encyclopedi a 
tations.’ : 


Vaucluse at Avignon, and to Professor Jacob Marcus of the Hebrewe 
Union College in Cincinnati, for assistance in searching for records off 
& 


29. I am indebted to Monsieur H. Chobaut, Archivist of the department : 


this disputation. 
go. M.S.A.G.A.P.D.P., Journal des choses memorables advenus durant tout 
le regne de Henri III (Cologne, 1662), pp. 9-10; Antoine Varillas, His f 
toire de Henri III (Paris, 1688) , p. 90. Varillas says that everyone in the 
court who was not ill was at Avignon. 
31. Gams, P. B., Series Episcoporum (Leipzig, 1931) , p. 648; Boyer de wal 
Marthe, Histoire de l’église cathedrale de Vaison (Avignon, 1731) 
p. 202; Dictionary of National Biography, 1, p. 262; Sainte-Marthe > 
Gallia Christiana (Paris, 1716), 1, p. 935- 
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The Career of John Gordon 


friend of Gordon’s. Either of these circumstances may have 
occasioned his visit to Avignon, and may have even been 
responsible for some sort of discussion which tradition later 
dignified by calling a disputation. 

The third story concerns another event of the same year. 
A relative, Adam Gordon of Auchindown, was dining in 
Paris with the French ambassador, Cardinal Beaton, and 
John Gordon accompanied him. On the way home another 
Scot, Arthur Forbes, attempted to murder Adam Gordon. 
John Gordon is said to have tracked down the assassin, and 
to have persuaded his patron, the French king, to take 
action.*? 

Except for a mention of his marriage in 1576, we have no 
news of Gordon between 1574 and 1583. In December, 1583, 
he applied for a passport through England to Scotland. He 
said he could be absent only three months, because of press- 
ing legal business about his wife’s estates. He had been 
absent from his native land for eighteen years, longed to see 
the young prince, James VI, and to kiss the hand of the 
Queen of England. He referred to his stay in England in 
1569-1571, and to his reputation as a statesman and man of 
letters. Elizabeth’s agent in Paris was unwilling to vouch 
for him,** but Gordon pressed the matter. On January 8, 
1584, the agent reported that he was suspicious about the 
whole affair. Gordon, he said, “haunts continually with the 
Duke of Guise and is a daily follower of the Queen Mother.” 
He had questioned Gordon’s wife, who had insisted that her 
husband “doth but dissemble religion [Catholicism] and 
that he hath from the King of Scots a private commission to 


32. Gordon, Concise history, pp. 114-15. 

33- State Papers, Foreign, 1583-4, p. 283, no. 330. 

34. “He saith much of well-wishing to our country; I can assure no further 
than his own speeches, for I take the Scots to be the only Italians this 
side of the Alps.” State Papers, Foreign, 1583-4, 282, no. 330. 
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be as it were his agent here.”®> Then, on May first, he 

reported that Gordon was ““to be employed as the French | 

King’s agent about the Scottish king.” But for some reason | 

Gordon did not depart.®¢ 
On June 9, Gordon came to the English ambassador with f t 

a story to the effect that Madame d’Aubigny, widow of Esmé 

Stuart, Duke of Lennox, had handed over her son to Gordon | 

to be brought up as a Protestant and taken to Scotland. He} 

wanted the ambassador to urge Queen Elizabeth to aid the} 
d’Aubigny family. Gordon’s demand for secrecy aroused) 
suspicions, and he was asked for a letter from Madame| 
d’Aubigny, which was never obtained.*? In October, the} 
young d’Aubigny heir left for Scotland with a reputedly 
devout Catholic, the “Master of Gray,” his tutor.** 
Gordon, meantime, had hit upon another way of financing 
his trip to Scotland. He offered to proceed there as the agent} 
of the King of Navarre, to arrange a marriage between the | 

King of Scotland and the Princess of Navarre. The English/ 

agent disapproved this plan also, for he feared that it was) 

a scheme to permit Gordon to act in Scotland for the King of 

France and the Queen Mother, who counted upon his pro} 

fession of the Protestant faith to protect him from the sus) 

picion of being their tool.*® . 
Perhaps he finally made his trip in 1590. Henry, now) 

King of France, wrote to Queen Elizabeth under that date| 

announcing the arrival of the “Sieur de Gourdan”’ who would 

speak to her personally on his behalf.*° 

35. State Papers, Foreign, 1583-4, 300, no. 362 

36. State Papers, Foreign, 1583 and Addenda, 320, no. 288. 

37. State Papers, Venetian, 1583, vil, 76, no. 180; State Papers Foreign, 158} 
and Addenda, 392-3, no. 362. John Gordon’s uncle, the Earl of Huntly,| 
was one of the “tutors” for his children, appointed by d’Aubigny in his! 
will. State Papers, Foreign, 1583 and Addenda, 371, no. 338. 

38. State Papers, Foreign, 1583-4, 181-2, nO. 205. 


39. State Papers, Foreign, 1583 and Addenda, 392-93, no. 362. 
40. Jules Berger de Xivrey, Recueil les lettres misstves de Henry IV (Paris 


1843-58), Ill, p. 121. 
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The Career of John Gordon 


A tradition in the Gordon family connects John Gordon 
with a debate held for the purpose of informing the king’s 
sister, Catherine, Duchess of Lorraine and Bar, as to the 
relative merits of her own religion, and that to which her 
brother, Henry IV, had been converted. 


The yeir of God 1601, John Gordoun, together with Tilenus and 
Dumolin, had a publict disputation at Paris, against Cardinall Peron, 
and divers others of the Romish religion, which was then appoynted by 
King Henry IV, to persuade his sister . . . to change her religion . . . 
which intention of King Henry was altogether hindered and crossed 
by the learning and foresight of John Gordoun and Tilenus.*1 


This story appears to be a confusion of three different con- 
ferences, represented as a single meeting. In 1599, Tilenus 
defended the Protestant cause in a series of conferences held 
in Paris, for the information of the king’s sister. Gordon or 
others may have taken part, but there is no evidence that they 
did, and it is extremely unlikely that more than two persons 
spoke. The Catholic representative was the Jesuit, Commo- 
let, and not Duperron. In 1600, however, Cardinal Duper- 
ron took part in the famous discussion at Fontainebleau. 
His opponent was Duplessis-Mornay, and the subject was a 
book written by the latter. The religion of the Princess was 
not in question. Gordon did not take part in this debate, 
nor did he have any official position at the meeting. His 
friend, Casaubon, was one of the judges. Dumoulin was 
involved in a third debate, with Cayet, in 1602. This like- 
wise had nothing to do with the Princess’ religion, and 
Gordon could not have taken part, since only the two above- 
mentioned persons were involved.*? One wonders whether, 
years later, in an effort to enhance his reputation as a Protes- 
tant theologian, Gordon may not have falsely claimed a part 


41. Gordon, Genealogical history, p. 292. 

42. Lavisse, Histoire de France, vt (2), pp. 88-89; and E. Haag, La France 
Protestante (Paris, 1846, ff.), 0, pp. 437-9, UI, pp. 230-41, IV, p. 420, IX, 
PP. 383-87. 
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in a fictitious event, created in his aging memory from these 
three real occasions in which the leading religious polemists 
of the day had taken part. 






ESP NB ELBE > 


Curiously, the year 1600 found Gordon courting the | 
favor of Rome. This was the Jubilee year of Pope Clement 
VIII, and celebrations were being held in his honor in § 
various places, including Orléans. John Gordon apparently | 


managed to be on hand and to compose a flowery panegyric, 


still extant, in Gordon’s hand, at Orléans, ““Votum Jo. Gor- 


donii Scoti pro Clemente 8. Summo Pontifice. 1600." 


John Gordon married twice. His first wife was Antoinette | 


de Marolles, daughter of René de Marolles, whom he married 
at Nogent-le Roi, March 4, 1576, the royal notary executing 


the contract.*® It is evident that she was related to Michel | 
de Marolles, for she figures in his genealogical records.“ [ 


This, together with the fact that her father was buried in the 


Cemetery of the Innocents in Paris,*” suggests that she came | 
of a Catholic family. She herself must have become a | 


Protestant, for one of the English reports about her husband 


stated that she was “an honest gentle-woman of the Reli- | 


gion.’’*® Antoinette brought her husband considerable prop- | 


erty, including the lands and title of Sieur de Longorme, du 
Boullaye, and de Marolles.4® ‘Their eldest son, Armand- 


43. S. Guyon, Histoire de l’église et diocese, ville, et université d’Orléans 
(Paris, Orléans, 1647) , p. 455- 

44. Orléans, Bibliothéque municipale, MS. 968 (E3908), fol. 62r. 

45- Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Nouv. d’Hozier, 158. 

46. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Nouv. d’Hozier 158; Michel de Marolles, 


Genealogie Marolles, of date 1635, MS. Cabinet d’Hozier 228. Michel de ; 


Marolles, born in 1600, says his father, Claude de Marolles, was born 


in 1564. Claude may have been the younger brother of Antoinette, who [ 
named her eldest son Armand-Claude. Cf. Memoires de Michel de | 


Marolles, abbe de Villeloin, 3 vols. (Amsterdam, 1755), 1, pp. 2-3. 
47. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Nouv. d’Hozier 158. One of her descendants 


inherited the right to membership in the Catholic order of Saint John | 


of Malta by virtue of his Catholic ancestry. 

48. State Papers, Foreign, 1583-4, 300, no. 288. 

49. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Nouv. d’Hozier 158; Gordon, Genealogical 
history, p. 291. 
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The Career of John Gordon 


Claude, was born in 1580.5° The Gordon tradition that he 
was a god-son of Richelieu®™ is obviously false, for he was 
five years older than Richelieu, and would have been forty- 
three when Richelieu came to power. Incidentally, his 
mother had died and his father had accepted a church posi- 
tion in England years before Richelieu attained his first 
position, the bishopric of Lugon, at the age of twenty-three. 
The story is probably due to his given name, which was one 
already in use in his mother’s family.** Another tale per- 
petuated in the Dictionary of National Biography to the 
effect that he served with the Scots Guard of the French king 
in the battle of Pavia, and had died of wounds received 
there,** cannot be true, since the battle took place fifty-five 
years before his birth. John Gordon had at least one other 
surviving legitimate son by his first wife, Henry,** who is not 
among the four children attributed to this union by the 
Gordon tradition. Their mother is said to have died in 
1591.55 

In 1594, Gordon remarried. His second wife, Geneviéve 
Petau, has been referred to as daughter of Gidéon Petau, 
“first president of the Parlement of Brittany,” and Sieur 
de Maule, or Maulet.5® Her father was probably Francois 
Petau, who held several administrative offices in Brittany, at 
Rennes and Nantes, and in Paris, between 1539 and 1570.57 


50. “Généalogie Marolles,” Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Cabinet d’Hozier 
228. 

51. Dictionary of National Biography, vi, p. 213; Gordon, Concise history, 
Pp. 300. 

52. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Cabinet d’Hozier 228. 

53. Dictionary of National Biography, vi, p. 213; Gordon, Concise history, 
p. 202. 

54- Bibliothtque Nationale, MS. Nouv. d’Hozier 158. 

55. Gordon, Genealogical history, p. 291. 

56. Dictionary of National Biography, vim, p. 213; Gordon, Concise history, 
Pp. 300. 

57- In 1570, unsuccessful attempts were made to remove him because of his 
Protestant faith. In 1562, 1568, and 1587, there is trace of him at 
Orléans. Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, MS. 6400 (anc. 418HF); 
Orléans, Archives du Loiret, MS. CC340, CC695; Haag, La France Protes- 
tante, Iv, p. 566, note 1, VI, p. 531, note 2. 
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Francois Petau could have been Geneviéve’s father for she | 
was born in 1560.58 Th only child of Gordon’s second mar. 
riage was Louise, who later married a cousin, Sir Robert 
Gordon.*® 

In 1603, John Gordon produced a book intended to! 
flatter King James I, a Panegyrique de congratulation pour la 
concorde des Royaumes de la Grande Bretagne. He was 
immediately invited to England and became dean of Sarum," 
in time to take part, at the king’s special command, in the 
Hampton Court conference. At the conference, Gordon 
proved to be a man after the king’s own heart. He gave exhi- | 
bitions of pedantic learning, and dwelt much on obscure theo- 
logical arguments. He raised the question of baptism in the 
early church, and pleased the king especially with his 
defense of the use of the ring in marriage and of the church- 
ing of women. “His Majesty singled [him] out, with a special 
Encomion, that he was a man well travelled in the Aun 
cients.’’®? 

Gordon’s life in England was comparatively uneventful. 
His routine duties seem to have occupied much of his time, 
and he managed to remain in favor with the king, who con- 
sulted him about church matters occasionally. He is said 
to have obtained an appointment for his wife as French gov- 
erness to the king’s daughter, and to have arranged to have 
58. Monument in Ogston Churchyard. Cf. Lachlan Shaw, History of the 

province of Moray (Glasgow, 1882), 1, p. 76. 

59. Gordon, Genealogical history, PP- 292, 514. 

60. Printed at La Rochelle in 1603, and in English translation in London the 
same year. 

61. He was ordained deacon and priest shortly before his appointment as 

Dean. Letter of Canon Fletcher, April 3, 1937. 

62. Gordon, Genealogical history, p. 292; William Barlow, The Summe and 


substance of the conference ... at Hampton Court, January 14, 160} 


(London, 1604) , > pp: 69, 76. 
63. Letter from Gordon to the king’s secretary, April 13, 1605. Hatfield 
house, MS. 110/79. 
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The Career of John Gordon 


his daughter Louise brought up with the princess. There 

seems to be no proof that this was true. 

On August 13, 1605, John Gordon was made Doctor of 
Divinity at Oxford, as a member of Balliol College, ‘because 
he was to dispute before the King, his kinsman.’’® In 1612, 
he was admitted to the Inner Temple, perhaps partly in 
recognition of his early law studies. 

Dean Gordon died December 3, 1619, at Leweston House, 
Dorset, during one of his triennial visitations.** He was 
buried in the choir of Salisbury cathedral before the Dean’s 
stall. A brass plate, no longer there, commemorated his 
attainments in a Latin poem of Gordon’s composition. 

John Gordon left a number of published works,® con- 
64. Gordon, Genealogical history, p. 514. 

65. Wood, Athenae Oxon., 1, p. 795, John Gordon’s paternal grandmother 
was an illegitimate daughter of James IV. State Papers, Rome, u, pp. 
226-228. 

66. Sir Lynden L. Macassey, The Middle Temple’s contribution to national 
life (London, 1930) , p. 114. Appendix IX lists twenty-seven churchmen, 
including Gordon. 

. Letter of Canon Fletcher, April 3, 1937. 

Richard Rawlinson, Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury and 


Bath Abbey (London, 1719-1723), pp. 107-9. The inscription reads as 
follows: 


Bl 


Me sophiam et linguas docuit per lustra quaterna 
Scotia Doctiloquis inclyta terre viris, 

Hinc septem lustris fausta me Gallia forte 

Sub Regum tectis auxit honore trium, 
Angligenum terrae me rex hinc inferit almae 
Divitiisque augens speque metuque levat 

Det reliquo sidus caveae sim pastor ut aevo 
Christus sollicito qui bona tanta dedit 

Ut Moses mansuetus erat doctusque per artes 
Aegypti, fratrum dux miserisque Pater 
Oeconimus fidus, linguis melioribus auctus, 
Shibboleth exacte reddere promptus erat 

Vivus erat peregrinus, et idem mortuus hospes, 
Sub tecto alterius nunc fruitur patria. 

69. Anti-bellarmino tortor, sive Tortus retortus (1612); Antitortobellarminus 
(London, 1610); Assertiones theologicae pro verae ecclesiae nota... . 
(La Rochelle, 1603) : ‘Eipnvoxo.vevia, the peace of the communion of the 
Church of England (London, 1612); Elegaia consolatoria ad Galliam de 
parricidis . . . No date; Elizabethae Reginae manes, de religione et regno 
(London, 1604); Encomium Galliae et Curiae Academiaeque parisiensis 
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sisting of theological treatises and congratulatory poems and | 
eulogies. None of his works is considered to be of any value | 
today, either from a theological or literary point of view. | 
I have found only one contemporary comment on his writing, | 
by Pierre de 1’Estoille, a distinguished scholar and friend of | 
Gordon, who said, ‘on m’a donné (en quoi je ne trouve pas | 
qu’on m’a fait un grand présent) les écrits suivants . . .sur | 
la mort du feu Roy, scavoir: l’Elégie latine de M. de Gourdon, 
Ecossais, ou j’ay regret qu’il y ait mis son nom, a cause de la é 
reputation du personnage et l’amitié que je lui porte.’ 


There are several manuscripts which do not seem to have § 


been published, all of the same type as his printed works. 
They include his poem in praise of the pope,” a number of | 
theological treatises and a poem written while he was dean | 
of Salisbury,’ a poem commemorating a victory of Henry : 


Pierre de |’Estoille, Memoires-Journaux (Paris, 1881), X, p. 325. This | 
probably refers to the Elegaia consolatoria listed in note 69 above. 
Orléans, Bibliothéque municipale, MS. 968 fol. 6ar. 

An overthrow of the cardinall see of Rome, or Decisione of the contro- 
versie concerning the lawfulness of byssops presbyters and ministers of | 
the holy communione. British Museum, MS. Royal 174A. L I. 

Antipaparchia, or kinglie supremacie above pontifical and papale 
authoritie, the second and third parts. British Museum, MS Royal 17C | 
i, i. 

Assertiones & Probationes pro usu 5 ceremonialium articulorum, 
quos Jacobus IR infunxit observandos Episcopis &c. Ecclesiae Scotiae. 
British Museum, MS Royal 70. XII. 

De Clavium ecclesiae potestate, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Collec- 
tion Dupuy, MS. 477, fol. 74-76v. 

Paraeneticon ad Ja. Davium Cardinalem, contra Papam & cardinales. 
British Museum, MS. Royal 8 A XX. 

Poemation de nuptiis Frederici Principis et Elizabetae, Jacobi I R 


filiae. British Museum, MS. Royal 12 A XXVII. 


(Paris, 1610); England’s and Scotland’s happiness in being reduced to 
unitie of religion (London, 1604); ‘Ev@T ov or a sermon of the Union 
of great Brittannie (London, 1604); Orthodoxo-Jacobus: et papapostati- 
cus (London, 1611); A panegyrique of congratulation; (French version, 
La Rochelle, 1603); Papa-cacus: sive elegia hortativa (London, 1610); 
Paraskene sive preparatio ad pacificam decisionem controversiarum 
(London, 1612). He also had a short poem in memory of Antoinette de 
Luynes, in the collection known as Tumulus, published by her husband, 
Jean Morel (Paris, 1583), p. 35. 
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The Career of John Gordon 


IV in 1590,"* and some unpublished poetry among the unclas- 
sified papers of the Gordon family. A number of his letters 
survive,”* and some receipts and legal papers dating from his 
early years in France.™* His accounts as treasurer of the 
German Nation at Orléans are also extant.” It is likely 
that John Gordon was a collector of books, and possibly of 
manuscripts, but information on this subject is lacking. We 
know that he possessed at least one manuscript, an eleventh- 
century copy of some works of St. Ambrose, now in the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale.** His name, and the date 1568, appears 
on the first page in Gordon’s hand. 

John Gordon's will assigned to the cathedral library at 
Salisbury, “the Tomes of the Annals of Baronius together 
with such books as I have or shall have the daye of my death 
to the use of them that will studdy on them in the sayd 
Library.”*® Canon Fletcher, librarian of Salisbury cathedral, 
says that there is a set of Baronius® still in the library, which 
could be the one mentioned by Gordon, especially since it 
shows signs of having been at one time chained to the desks. 
Although the will implies the legacy of other books, there is 
no book in the library of Salisbury cathedral at present which 
bears a signature or any other mark identifying it as having 
73. Hatfield house, MS. 205.105. 

74. Historical Manuscripts Commission, Sixth Report, Appendix, 681. 
These papers are now in process of classification at the General Register 
House, Edinburgh. 

British Museum. MS. Harl. 416.101; MS. Lnas. 12.18; MS. Cotton Cal. 1. 
122; MS. Burn. 364.151. For numerous letters of John Gordon, in addi- 
tion to those in British Museum, see indices to State Papers, Foreign, and 
State Papers, Scotland, for the period 1565-1603. 

76. Bibliothéque Nationale (Cab. de titres), MS. Pieces originales. 1360. 

Gordon ou Gourdon, no. 30.726. Pieces 3, 3, 6, 7, 8. 

77. Orléans, Archives du Loiret, MS. D224, fol. 109. 


78. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Latin 1751. Cf. my article “The proven- 
ance of MS. Latin 1751 of the Bibliothéque Nationale,” Speculum, x1v 
(1989) » p- 490. 

79. Gordon’s will. Cf. note 2, above. 

80. Caesar Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, 12 vol. (Venice, 1601-6, and Pavia, 
1612). 
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belonged to John Gordon.®*! Nor is Gordon mentioned on 
the list of “liberal benefactors” of the library®? in the cata- 
logue, which does not contain a single work of Gordon him. 
self. There is a considerable number of books in Oriental | 
languages in the library, and many of these date from the 
sixteenth century. 

One wonders what happened to the other books. It is 
quite possible that they were taken over by Sir Robert Gor- 
don, the husband of John Gordon’s daughter and heir. Sir | 
Robert has been given credit for building up the magnificent 
library which his descendants sold at auction in 1816.8 Sir 
Robert was a busy man who travelled much, so much that his 
wife and children lived with Dean Gordon at Salisbury. He 
is not likely to have amassed the number, 2,421, nor, in part, | 
the type of books in this collection. At least half of the books 
bear dates prior to the death of John Gordon, and a large 
number in one section, “Divinity and ecclesiastical history,” 
are of these dates, and in addition, deal with the religious 
troubles in France during Gordon’s stay there. Items 181 to 
189, inclusive, of the Gordon Library catalogue are works of 
Cardinal Bellarmin, against whom Gordon had written sev- 
eral books. All but one of these items bear dates proving 
their publication during John Gordon’s lifetime. There is a 
copy of a treatise by the Bishop of Ross on the rights of 
Mary to the Crown of England.* Finally, under no. 424, is 
a work by Isaac Casaubon, a presentation copy to “Dr. Gor- 
don Dean of Salisbury.’’®> It thus follows that Sir Robert got 
at least one book destined for the cathedral library, unless, 


81. Letter of Canon Fletcher, April 30, 1937. 
82. Catalogue of the library of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury (London, 


1880) , p. vi. 
83. A catalogue of the singular and curious library originally formed between 
1610 and 1650 by Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun .. . sold at auction 


. 1816. (Printed by S. Hamilton, Weybridge, Surrey, 1816.) 
84. Item 1433. John Lesley, Bishop of Ross, Treatise touching the right of 
Mary, Queen of Scotland . . . to the succession of the Crown of England. 

85. Isaaci Casauboni, Responsion ad Perronium (London, 1612). 
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The Career of John Gordon 


of course, John Gordon presented Casaubon’s book to his 
son-in-law before he died. It is even possible, in view of dates 
and content, that many of the books of the library attributed 
to Sir Robert may have actually constituted the private 
library of the Dean. 

The catalogue of Sir Robert’s library contained no 
manuscript items. In his will, John Gordon had left all his 
unpublished manuscripts to his son-in-law “that he will be 
careful of them that they that are in Inglish be published in 
Scotland and these that are in Lattine beyound the seaes, so 
that the great and long labores and paines that I by the 
grace of God haue bestowed in composing the saide Bookes 
be not lossed.’’** There seems to be no evidence that these 
instructions were ever carried out, for all of his published 
works are dated before his death. None of them were pub- 
lished in Scotland, and only two in France. 

John Gordon’s will raises another interesting point. The 
only relatives mentioned in it are his widow, Geneviéve 
Petau, his daughter Louise, and his son-in-law Sir Robert. 
Supposedly, Sir Robert inherited the barony of Glenluce 
and all the French lands of Dean Gordon.’? One wonders 
why he omitted mention, if not provision, for his children 
by his first marriage. They were still living in France, and 
the French estates in question had belonged to their mother, 
and should therefore have been inherited by them, possibly 
even at the time of her death. Perhaps Gordon was able to 
keep the lands because of the minority of the children;** 
this, however, would not enable him to will the lands to his 
child by a second wife. The Dictionary of National Biography 
says that Sir Robert got the lands, and that he went to 


86. Gordon’s will. Cf. note 2, above. After this paper was in proof, my atten- 
tion was called to a work, Confessio Fidei, Aberdeen, 1635, by an uniden- 
tified John Gordon, probably this one. Cf. A. W. Pollard and G. R. Red- 
grave, A Short-Title Catalogue, London, 1926, 12065. 

87. Dictionary of National Biography, vi, p. 225. 

88. The eldest could not have been over eleven at his mother’s death. 
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France shortly after the death of his father-in-law to dispose 
of the estate of Longorme, selling it, apparently, to Walter 
Stewart.*® 

Meantime, the French children of John Gordon seem 
to have been living on, not only in possession of some of the 
estates, but in sublime ignorance of the existence of any 
rivals in a foreign land. Nine years after the death of John 
Gordon, a legal division of all his property was recorded in 
France. Friendly suits on this subject took place in 1628, 
1649, and 1671, between his eldest son Armand-Claude and 
his heirs on the one hand, and his second son Henry 
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“Briquaire” and his heirs on the other.® It is perfectly clear 7 


that they considered that they were dividing Scottish as well 
as French property. They not only referred to this, but 
spoke of themselves as “‘heritiers pour moitie” of John Gor- 
don. Judging from the papers filed in the suit, these French 
heirs seem not to have known that their father had been 


S 
© 


: 


= 
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Dean of Salisbury. There is no mention of him in any/ 
connection except his French lands, and a few garbled re: | 


marks about his ancestry, the sort of information they could 
have acquired as children, and remembered vaguely later. 
It is almost incredible that these children should have been 
unaware of the second marriage of their father, not to speak 
of his subsequent career. Marolles-en-Beauce, one of the 
estates in question, and presumably the residence of some 


members of the family, Nogent-le Roi, where Antoinette | 


89. vill, p. 225. Walter Stewart, M.D., third son of Walter Stewart, first Lord 


Blantyre, was probably the purchaser. He had many French interests and | 


lived in France permanently after 1647. (Dictionary of National Biogra 
phy, XIX, p. 82; Xvi, p. 1247.) The information about the sale is not 


specific. Only one estate, Longorme, may have been concerned, while the | 


French heirs of John Gordon may have continued to occupy the other 
lands, unknown to Sir Robert and his wife. A. Gordon, in Theological 
Review, X1, p. 53, States only that Sir Robert inherited Glenluce in Scot- 
land and Longorme in France. 

go. Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. Nouv. d’Hozier, 158. 
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The Career of John Gordon 


de Marolles and John Gordon were married, and Houdan, 
the home of Geneviéve Petau, where she was probably mar- 
ried, are all close together in the Beauce, not more than 
twenty miles apart. Longorme was not far away, in the Duchy 
of Etampes. If Gordon stayed on to manage his first wife’s es- 
tates after her death, how could he, unknown to his children, 
have contracted a second marriage, five years later, in the 
same neighborhood, and in the same milieu, especially since 
he was himself a person of some prominence, with a recog- 
nized position at Court? Yet this seems to have been the 
case, and his French and English families seem to have been 
kept completely in ignorance of each other’s existence. 

Another problem which Gordon seemed to have handled 
very astutely was that of religion. He was born a Catholic, 
but must have welcomed his conversion with his father in 
1559," if for no other reason than that Protestantism legalized 
his mother’s marriage and legitimized him. In France he had 
been friendly with many Protestants, such as Ramus and 
Buchanan, and had been in the household of the Prince of 
Condé and of Henry of Navarre.*? Nevertheless, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, in 1571, regarded him as a good prospect for con- 
version to Catholicism; in 1573 and 1583 Cecil had reason 
to believe that he had become a Catholic.® If the story about 
his disputation with the rabbi at Avignon has any truth at 
all in it, he must have been a Catholic in 1574; in fact, the 
very claim that such an event had occurred in the jurisdic- 
tion of Bishop Chisholm would point in that direction. We 
have his claim to Protestant affiliation at the time of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572, and again at the turn 
of the century, in connection with the story of the disputation 
with Cardinal Duperron or some other Catholic. In 1600, 
gi. Keith, Affairs of Church and State in Scotland, 1, p- 250. 


gz. Labanoff, Lettres . . . de Marie Stuart, m1, pp. 374-5, 380. 
93. State Papers, Foreign, 1572-74, 278, no. 821; ibid., 1583-4, 300, no. 362. 
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he was writing praises of the pope and his power,” quite | 
different in tone from a later poem, still extant among the 
Gordon family papers, entitled quod Papa jus transferendi | 
et dandi usurpans est Vicarius Satanae.® Finally, we have | 
him taking part, in 1603, in the Hampton Court Conference 7 
as a defender of the Established Church in England. While | 


It is typical of Gordon’s character, that although he 


never held any rank in the Church of England except that 
of dean, he arranged to have the brass plate over his grave | 
which would depict him as a mitred bishop,®? with Chal- } 
dean, Greek, and English bibles in his hands.®* There is no 7 
doubt as to the impression he hoped to leave for posterity. 


Orléans, Bibliothtque municipale, MS. 968, fol. 6er. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, Sixth Report, Appendix 681. 
Since “God . . . made him to be instructed . . . in all good discipline 
and liberall Artes and Sciences and in the knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages and other Orientalls and by that means called me 
from the Invocation and Adoration of Creatures inferiors to the sayd 
holie and blessed Trinitie practised in the nowe Roman Churche and 
other newe and erroneous doctrines of transubstantiation and adoration 
of the Hostia Missalis exercised therein, and hath called me to the 
Reformed Church of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” Gordon's will, 
Somerset House, MS. P. C. C. 7 Soames. (Copy kindly sent by Canon 
Fletcher.) 

The titular bishopric was given to him by his father in 1568. Alexander 
Gordon actually had no right to rank in the Roman Catholic Church 
after he became a Protestant in 1559. Cf. note 3, above. 


- » Pp. 107-9. 


® 


oe 


dean of Salisbury, he wrote a number of attacks on Catholic 7 

. . . . . é 
doctrine, some of these being replies to treatises by Cardinals § 
Bellarmin and Duperron. John Gordon himself attributes | 


x 


his acceptance of the religion of King James and his abandon. f 
ment of Catholicism to his extensive studies in the ancient | 
literatures and early texts.°* 
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N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 


Doctor David Yancey Thomas, born in Kentucky in 1872, was 
educated in Emory College, Vanderbilt University, and Columbia 
University, receiving the doctor of philosophy degree from Columbia 
in 1903. He first taught Latin and Greek and later history and political 
science in Hendrix College. From 1905-1907, he was professor of 
history and political science in the University of Florida, whereupon 
he moved to the University of Arkansas in 1907, as associate professor, 
becoming head of its department of history and political science in 
i912. From 1941 until his death he was professor of history at the 
University of Texas. Dr. Thomas was influential in the founding of 
Phi Alpha Theta in 1921 at the University of Arkansas, and was a 
member of the Delta Tau Delta and Phi Beta Kappa. He was a Mason, 
a member of the Methodist Church, and a Democrat. 

Dr. Thomas wrote a History of Military Government in Newly 
Acquired Territory of the United States, 1904; History of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas (with J. H. Reynolds), 1910; One Hundred Years of 
the Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1923, 1923; Arkansas in War and Recon- 
struction, 1861-1874, 1926; and Arkansas and Its People, A History, 
1541-1930, ed., 1930; and was a contributor to “The South in the 
Building of the Nation,” (12 vols., 1909-13), and also to the Cyclopedia 
of American Government, the Encyclopedia Americana, and the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 

Dr. Thomas was a man of refinement and culture and a loyal 
friend, in the truest sense of the word both a gentleman and a scholar. 
There was something of the breadth and catholicity of mind in him 
which one associates with the men from the Blue Grass state. He was 
a great teacher, zealous in the maintenance of high scholastic standards, 
and enthusiastic in the support of better education in our higher 
institutions of learning. 

Those of us who knew him in the Fraternity were sometimes 
puzzled at his zeal in favor of high standards for all institutions of 
higher learning, whether of the professional educational type or of 
the old-line school. At no time, however, had we any right to question 
his loyalty to the principles for which he fought. He was loyal also 
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to the principles for which our fraternity stands. In the early year 
of the existence of Phi Alpha Theta, he gave us generous suppor 
As head of the department of history and political science at th 
University of Arkansas, he gave us permission to begin the organization 
of the Fraternity, gave it moral support, and always remained interested 
in its growth. 

Dr. Thomas was a zealous supporter of political democracy and/ 
cherished highly the prerogatives of citizenship. 





News Notes 


MH 
Alpha, University of Arkansas 

Dr. Fred E. Harrington, head of the history department, has been 
granted a leave of absence in order to accept a Guggenheim fellowship 
at Princeton University. Dr. Dorsey D. Jones, whose article, “Chesney 
Chose the Euphrates Route,” was recently published in The Historian, 
has been appointed acting head of the department. 

Orval T. Driggs, Jr., former president of Alpha chapter, is studying 
in the division of Aryan languages, University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Clarence Askew’s Europe and Italy’s Acquisition of Libya came 
from the press of Duke University early in the spring of 1943 and has 
received very favorable comments from reviewers. He is now a lieu- 
tentant (jg) in the United States Naval Reserve. 

Dr. Austin L. Venable is working on a detailed book dealing with 
some of the political activities of William Yancy. 


Beta, University of Pittsburgh 

Summer initiates of Beta chapter include Catherine Atwood, 
Joseph Baumeister, Margaret Green, Ruth Schuster, and Joseph Quil. 
Private Quil is stationed at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. J. W. 
Nystrom, professor of geography at the University, spoke on “Geo- 
politics” at the summer meeting. 

Additional members of Beta in the armed forces are Sgt. Nicholas 
Stevens, stationed at Reading, Pennsylvania; David A. Rodgers, tech- 
nician of the fifth group of the U. S. Air Forces, stationed at Reno, 
Nevada; Harold Gondleman, with the ASTP at Georgetown University 
in Washington, D. C., studying Spanish and Latin-American relations; 
Robert E. Carlson, winner of the Phi Alpha Theta scholarship award 
from Beta in 1943, now in the Naval Reserve Midshipman’s School; 
Ray A. McQueen, who received his Ph.D. in June, 1942, in the Army 
Signal Corps since August, 1942, more recently being in New Guinea. 
Charles E. Becraft is now in military service abroad. 

William Weaver, past national president, has been serving in the 
anti-aircraft division of the Army. He is now stationed at Ft. Eustis, 
Virginia. Lt. (sg) Russell Fergusson is executive officer of the Naval 
Training Detachment at Bowling Green University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Captain Leland Baldwin, University Librarian, is in the Army 
Air Corps, and has been stationed in both England and North Africa. 
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Dr. John Geise heads the Army Specialized Training Program's Lan. E 


guage and Area division at Pitt. The Program is training men for the § 
military occupation of conquered nations. 


Dr. N. A. N. Cleven has been elected president of the Lie f 


Erickson Memorial Association. 

Working on their doctorates are Miss Anna Quattrocchi, who spent | 
the summer in Michigan, Harold Ickes, who studied at the Library AF 
Congress in Washington, and Morris Beck. 

A Mexican sojourn was taken by the Misses Ruth and Alie 


co 


Schuster. The latter, president of Beta, gathered material for he E 


thesis on the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. ¢ 
A new member of Pitt’s history staff is J. W. Harpster, former) 
at Erie Center. He is teaching United States history to the aa 
engineers stationed at the school. : 
The speakers on Phi Alpha Theta night, September 30, were Mis 
Lily Lee Nixon, who spent the summer of 1942 at the University of 
Virginia, and Miss Margaretta Martin, who attended Peabody Institut i 
in Tennessee the same summer. They told about their trips south. f 
The University has become the recipient of almost 150 document 7 
and letters relating to the Ohio Company. They are the gift of th) 
William McCullough Darlington estate. ; 
Dr. Sewell E. Slick, Beta delegate to the 8th national convention! 
and formerly professor of history at Slippery Rock State Teachen? 
College, is now professor of history at Clarion State Teachers College | 


Delta, Florida State College for Women 

Phi Alpha Theta is well represented in the new officers of tht} 
Tallahassee Historical Society. Daisy Parker is president; Dorothy} 
Dodd, vice president; Rosalind Parker, secretary; and Dr. R. S. Cotteril 
a member of the board of directors. 

Elizabeth Draughn is working with the American Map Service it} 
Louisville, Kentucky. \ 

Dr. Venila L. Shores has been elected to membership in the Societ'f 
of Mayflower Descendants as a descendant of Stephen Hopkins and hi} 
daughter Constance, who were passengers on the historic vessel. Dt 
Shores has also been appointed chairman, for the third consecutiv) 
year, of the Florida Society D.A.R. student loan fund committee. : 

Dr. Dorothy Dodd, an alumna of the Florida State College fa) 
Women, was elected to membership in Phi Beta Kappa. 

Carol Marshall is teaching English at Fairfax Hall in Virginia) 
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News Notes 


Anna Marie Mitchell, who is Mrs. George F. Evans, Jr., is teaching in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, while her husband is with the armed forces. 

Patty Holbert has changed her name by her marriage to Karl F. 
Menk. Both Mr. and Mrs. Menk are continuing their study at the 
University of Virginia. 

Dr. Annie M. Popper is state chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations of the A.A.U.W. 

Florence Tryon has been elected president of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion of the Florida State College for Women. 


Zeta, Ohio State University 

Philip G. Hoffman, past president of Zeta and formerly a member 
of Xi, is now an ensign in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Jerry Steinman, recently awarded his B. A. with distinction, is now 
at Fort Bragg. 

Woodrow C. Sherer is now a well-established farmer near Navarre, 
Ohio, specializing in the raisings of hogs and lambs. 

Warner Wolverton is in the 224th A. A. Battalion at Mt. Dora, 
Florida. 

Pvt. Leonard R. Becker is attached to Co. F, 3887th (Star) S.U. at 
Camp Maxey, Texas. 


Eta, Southern Methodist University 

Gordon A. MacInnes, from Corsicana, Texas, formerly stationed 
at the U.S.N.T.S. in San Diego, is now located at the U.S.S. Block 
Island, Fleet Post Office, New York City. 


Iota, Colorado State College of Education 

During the Summer Session of Colorado State College of Education, 
lota Chapter held an initiation, followed by a dinner attended by 
about 120 persons. Guests at the dinner were ten faculty members 
from the history departments of the University of Colorado and from 
Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Dr. Colin 
B. Goodykoontz of Boulder was the speaker for the evening. He read 
and excellent paper on the ideas of Thomas Jefferson. 

Dr. O. M. Dickerson, national honorary member of Phi Alpha 
Theta, reached the age of permanent retirement from the faculty of 
Colorado State College of Education. Nonetheless, he still takes an 
active interest in the activities of the campus and in Phi Alpha Theta. 
The chapter regrets that he is no longer available for teaching. 

Jack C. Perkins is working in New York City. 
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Glen Murphy is in the armed forces, at present being stationed : 
Denver, Colorado, studying foreign languages. 
Mrs. Frances T. Walker is teaching at the Bradwell a 
Hinesville, Georgia, while her husband, John Walker, is an officer in 
anti-aircraft artillery at Camp Stewart, Georgia. 


Kappa, Muhlenberg College 

Charles J. Moran is in the Naval Service training unit at Columbi: 
University. Bill Laubach is in the 69th Infantry Division, M. P. Platoon 
at Camp Shelby, Mississippi. 

William G. Moser is teaching American History in the Nazareth 
Senior High School at Nazareth, Pennsylvania. 

Howard Yarus is an aviation cadet at the Lodwick Aviation Mil 
tary Academy, Florida; recently he was at the Maxwell Field trainin 
command in Alabama. 

Professor Melville J. Boyer, head of the social studies departmen 
at Allentown High School, is completing his first year as secretary ¢ 
the Lehigh County Historical Society, during which time he wa 
instrumental in the uncovering of many new items of great historia 
interest in this section. 

W. Roger Jamieson is now a end lieutenant in the Marine Com 
attached to the 37th Replacement Battalion at Camp Lejeune, Ne 
River, N. C. 


Lambda, Kansas State Teachers College 

Wayne Delavan, formerly stationed at Fort Jackson, is now hom 
on a medical discharge. He was doing classification work at the Indu 
tion station. 


Xi, University of Southern California 

Chester C. Kaiser, formerly an instructor in history at the Ventun 
High School, Ventura, California, is now assistant professor of histor 
at the Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Dr. Frank H. Garver has been appointed a member of the editor 
board of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 


Sigma, University of New Mexico 


Sigma Chapter officers for this year are: Mrs. R. B. Fuller, president 
Dr. Marion Dargan, vice-president; and Shirley Earickson, secretat 
treasurer. 


Mary Jean Jorgensen, whose pilot-husband was lost in the Sout 
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News Notes 


Pacific, is now secretary to Captain J. B. Will, commanding officer of 
the Navy V-12 Unit at the University of New Mexico. 

Dr. Carlos E. Castaiieda was elected to membership in the Academia 
Mexicana de Ciencias Antonio Alzate and to the Academia Mexicana 
de la Historia. He has just published the fifth volume of Our Catholic 
Heritage in Texas, entitled The End of the Spanish Regime. Dr. 
Castafieda is now on leave of absence from the University of Texas 
to take charge of the Regional Office of the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice with jurisdiction in Louisiana, Texas, and 
New Mexico. The purpose of this office is to eliminate economic dis- 
crimination; that is, refusal to employ, payment of differential wage, 
and failure to promote in accord with ability on account of race, color, 
or national origin. 

Marie Pope Wallis is back in New Mexico after a Summer at the 
University of Michigan where she took training in the teaching of 
English as a foreign language. She has an appointment to work as 
Field Representative for the University of New Mexico Community 
Program. She will make an economic and social study of all the com- 
munities in New Mexico, working particularly with the minority groups, 
and she hopes to be able to contribute to minority group consideration 
in post-war planning. 

Lieut. Laudelle Hughes, president of Sigma at the time of his 
entrance into the Army, is ferrying planes from the Middle East to 
the Far East. He wrote recently of his interesting experiences in Cairo 
and Palestine. 

Bob Duke, Radioman 3/c, is stationed at the Naval Air Station in 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

Helen Parker, who received her Master’s degree last summer, is 
now enrolled in nurses school at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, and is training to be a surgical and laboratory technician. 

Louise Vincent has taken a position in Washington, doing per- 
sonnel work in the Office of the Chief of Staff of the War Depart- 
ment, in the Pentagon Building. 

Lois Trumble joined the WAVES, and after attending Officers 
Candidate School at Smith, was commissioned an ensign in October. 
She is now training in communications at Holyoke College. 

Benny Anzures, who was initiated into Sigma just before his 
induction into the Army in December, 1941, is convalescing at Bushnell 
Hospital in Utah from battle wounds he received in New Guinea 
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more than a year ago. Recently he has been able to do some work 
in the hospital library. 

Hazel Vallevik, one of Sigma’s latest initiates and a member of 
Phi Kappa Phi, is now working as assistant chemist with the Potash 
Company of America at Carlsbad, New Mexico. 


NL TRE ET OST: a 


Phi, University of Minnesota 


Fraternity members will regret to learn that Harold B. Newberg, 
secretary of Phi chapter, passed away on April 19, 1943, at the age of 
28. He was a teaching assistant in the department of history at the 
University of Minnesota. He received his B.A. and M.A. degrees at 
Minnesota and was working on his Ph.D. dissertation at the time of his | 
death. 

Dr. Winston B. Thorson assumed his new position as assistant 
professor of European history at the State College of Washington in 
September, 1943. 

Sylvia S. Autio is an ensign in the U.S.N.R. 
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Chi, University of California 
Dr. C. Bickford O’Brien, a second lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces, is stationed at Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Following the death of Father Raymond Corrigan, S. J., director | 
of the department of history, Saint Louis University, Father John F. / | 
Bannon has been active in the Inter-American activities of the Saint | 
Louis area as organizer and lecturer. He is a member of the board of 
governors of the recently founded Inter-American center of Saint Louis | 
and chairman of the education committee. He is also Coordinator of |, 
Inter-American Activities of the Jesuit Educational Association. He 
has a three-volume work on the cultural backgrounds of Latin Ameria 
in process. 


Psi, Kent State University 1 

Miss Wanda Baynes, president last year of Psi chapter at Kent 
State University, is now working for the government in the wart 
map-making department in Washington, D. C. She was selected with a 


group of students last year to take a map course at the University 
and was then sent to Washington. 

Dr. Henry M. Dater, associate professor of history, has been : 
commissioned a lieutenant (jg), in the Navy. y 
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News Notes 


Omega, Gettysburg College 


The Fall Semester finds the undergraduate membership of the 
chapter reduced to two. Acceleration of their course sent Donald Herb, 
Robert Land, and Ernest Leer to the local theological seminary a year 
sooner than expected. Election of persons who have but recently become 
eligible will shortly be held, but it is not expected that a normal 
number of new members will be admitted, owing to the reduction in 
enrollment. However, with a small nucleus of active members, the 
faculty members, and seven graduated members at the seminary, Omega 
will still be active. The college training detachment of the Air Corps 
which consists of 550 men will not, in the nature of the work taken, 
provide material for election. 


Of those members of the chapter who were graduated in June, 
the Misses Fish and Weibley are teaching history in Pennsylvania 
high schools, while Wilbert Beachy, David Houck, and Ralph L. 
Stehley have recently received commissions in the Army after the 
successful completion of courses in Officers’ Candidate Schools. John 
B. Kendlehart is a sergeant attached to the training division in Harvard 
University. 

At a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
held in Harrisburg, Professor Dunning Idle, chapter treasurer, read 
one of the papers, while Professor Fortenbaugh was chairman of the 
program committee. 


With the passage of legislation making the teaching of Pennsylvania 
history virtually compulsory in the high schools of the commonwealth, 
Pennsylvania: The Story of a Commonwealth, of which Professor 
Fortenbaugh is principal author, is enjoying a strong demand. 


Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University 


Russ Beasley was inducted into the Navy in October. Russ is 
married and has two youngsters, living in Allentown. 

Frank Horton, a graduate student, is at present doing war work 
in the accounting department at Ingersoll-Rand Company in Phillips- 
burg, New Jersey. 

Clayton Rugg, Jr., and A. C. Mermann are in the army and navy 
respectively. John A. Kaufman, a charter member, is finishing his last 
year at Mt. Airy Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 
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Alpha Beta, College of Wooster 
Mrs. Helen Kelly Hunt is an ensign in the U.S.N.R., being sta. 
tioned at the Radcliffe College training division at present. 


Alpha Delta, Marquette University 

In initiation ceremonies held at Drexel Lodge on Sunday evening, 
October 17, 1943, Alpha Delta chapter initiated six new members: 
Mary Patti, Betty Lee Jackson, Mona Herziger, Virginia Burg, Patricia 
Barnes, and Anita Soltero. At a dinner that evening at the Pfister 
Hotel, Mr. John Gregory, one-time editor of the old Wisconsin News, 
member of the Board of Regents at Marquette University, and during 
his long life an active participant in the making of history in his 
community and state, read a paper describing the part played by 
Wisconsin men in World War I. Mr. Gregory’s information was 
especially authoritative, as he had headed the group within the 
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Wisconsin Historical Society who projected and carried through a study | 
of the service record of men from this area with special reference | 
to the work of Wisconsin and Michigan boys who, as members of the | 


national guard, entered the service at the beginning of the war and 
were stationed for over a year in the frozen north of Russia at 
Archangel. 

Signally important was the May, 1943, meeting of the Alpha Delta 


I 
i 


chapter at which the chapter constitution with its by-laws was adopted. | 


Dr. Herbert Rice, member of the local chapter and of the Marquette 
history faculty, whose doctor's dissertation was a study of the develop. 


ment of the railroad, painted a vivid picture of competition as he told | 


the history of the development of early railroads in Wisconsin. 

Officers for the year are Lorraine Radtke, president; Gladys 
Caughlin, vice-president and historian; Idella Gallagher, correspond 
ing secretary; Mary Catherine Murphy, recording secretary; Rev. 
Raphael N. Hamilton, S.J., faculty sponsor. 

Margaret Fitch, former president of Alpha Delta, is now in the 
Woman’s Army Corps; John E. Pederson, another former president of 
the chapter, is a lieutenant in the Marine Corps Reserve at Camp 
Elliott, San Diego; Ralph Becker is in the Navy, and John Foote, Carl 
Wildner, and John Conron are in the Army. 

Robert Reichert, first president of Alpha Delta, received his M.A. 
from the University of Wisconsin and will continue graduate study at 
Cornell University. 

Henry A. Welke is an investigator for the F.B.1. 
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News Notes 


Alpha Gamma, Bucknell University 


Alpha Gamma chapter will enter the Fall Term on November 1, 
with the following officers: Betty Jane Middlesworth, president; Esther 
Buss, vice-president and corresponding secretary. Our treasurer for the 
Summer Term, Dottie Sonn, has graduated and we have not as yet 
had a chance to elect someone to take her place. 

Due to the fact that many of our members were back on campus 
as part of the new accelerated program, we held summer meetings. 
We also held our first summer initiation at which two new members 
were added. 

Our Fall program has not yet been detailed, but we hope to have 
programs like those which have held the interest of chapter members 
in the past. In addition, we plane to take part in some of the foreign 
student conferences which are planned for the Bucknell campus this 
winter. 

We are sure that this war-time Winter will be a profitable one for 
us and we hope it proves so for you, also. 





